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Copyright by Bison Art Co. 


A CHARMING WORK OF RURAL ART, BY BRE«ON 


“THE SONG OF THE LARK,” 











Farm Plan 
Book Free 


OU only read what pays you, don’t 
you?—(That’s wise). This is a book 










that every up-to-date, progressive 
farmer reads—sooner or later. Chock 
full of information on a subject about 
which no man can know too much, viz.:—the best lumber 
to use for all farm needs. 

Well, what lumber? Why, your own favorite—of 

@ C /P RESS B 
“THE WOOD ETERNAL 
of course. No other answer to that question. 

Here is why this book i is making the man in the picture “sit 
up and take notice” — it will do the same for you. 

It contains complete specifications and FULL-SIZE working 
plans for 2 general gy ory barns, 1 stock barn, 1 doub]’ corn- 
crib, 1 poultry house, 1 hog house, 1 silo and 1 small greenhouse. 
All designed by the best farm architects. 

Send for FREE Plan Book 
It’s big = interesting as well as FREE. Ask for VOL. 20 

MA of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY. You'll 

be glad you did. A postal willdo. Identify 





= ‘ 
le 4 genuine “Tidewater” CYPRESS when buy- All F 
ing, by the Trade-Mark “Arrow” which is branded on the 2 ARM Needs 
ends of every board and on all bundles of small pieces, { (2 SUPPL pine 
- ENT s) 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN CYPRESS 
133 Poydras Bide., New Orleans, Le 'BRany 


or 
133 Graham Bldg. ., Jacksonville, Pra. 

























“ WEW LEE STEEL RANGES 


Sold on Thirty Days Free Trial in Your Own Home 


Only $5 Cash will put a New Lee Steel Range in 
your home on thirty days Free Trial. 
We are manufacturers of the NEW LEE STEEL RANGE, 
a range guaranteed to be the best on the market, at a price 
so low that you cannot afford to be without one. 
=> SOLD ON TIME! ° We wits send one of our New Lee Ranges to 
‘ anyone with goo d credit on receipt of $5, and 
allow you to pay for: it in small menthly payments. 
Full Raereatontt We guarantee this range to be perfect in every respect and 
y agree to replace or repair any part which proves defective in 
material or workmanship at any time during the life of the range. Do not send us any 
money until you have gotten our Free Circular describing the New Lee Range and 


giving you full Particular® THE PEOPLES SUPPLY CO., Kicamond Trast Bldg., Richaiond, Va. 


about our credit plan. 

















Plant 


Mitchell’s Pedigree 
Cotton Seed 


and Beat the Weevil to It! | 
| 


Faultless-Bred King, Select Seed, $7.00 





per 100-pound bag 
For Re-Improved King, Best Select 
A Good Seed, $6.00 per 100-pound bax 
Wanamaker-Cleveland Pedigree, North 
Carolina grown Select, $6.5 per | 
100-pound bag 


New Year’s 


Resolution 


Resolved: That during 1924 1 
will have music in my home—mu- 


Rumble & Wensel, Natchez, Miss. 


Wholesale Distributors | 


Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. | 


Retail Distributor | 
Silver Plated Calendar Free | 





sic in which the whole family can | SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM | 
take part and therefore obtain | Producers 
double enjoyment—pleasure from | 


the musie itself and joy from har- 
monious participation. 








YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. | 















A Piano will mean such music, THE IMPROVED 

and the Jesse French is just what | 

you need. It is backed by a name 

well known since 1875, . THE STAR IS PEA 











HULLER PERFECTION 


Tf you raise Peas or 
I 


Beans 
you need a if 


Fuller, anc 





Liberal Terms arr 
through Your Dealer 


e economy 
best one 
0.000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma 
chine? 


t 
ou will buy the 










Write for Catalog 


Jesse French & Sons 
Piano Company 


Montgomery, Ala. 


They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, > 
60 bushels per hour 
for Catalog ba eg 





| 
a STAR PEA HULLER 












capacity Find out why 
ills, Edgers, Shingte Mills, 
" you want 


Make bes: meal—most money—bdi; 
Also Saw 


Ger catalog and pniees 
Sows, Peed came” oa gines. Belimg ax 
CRS WRITE TODA 












Preventing a Tractor From 


“Rearing” 
NUMBER of serious accidents have 


occurred annually since farmers be- 
to these 


gan to use light tractors, due 
tractors “rearing up” in front. The Ag- 
ricultural Experi- 


ment Station of Cal- 
ifornia has conduct- 
ed careful tests un- 
der all kinds of con- 
ditions to find the 
causes and remedies, 
and has published 
the results in Circu- 
lar No. 267. 





MR. ALFORD The carefully con- 
ducted tests show that on level ground 
it is practically impossible to turn any 


tractor on the market over back- 
ward unless all or nearly all of the fol- 


lowing conditions named in the circular 


now 


are present 
(1) Too little 
carried in front, 


of the tractor’s weight 


(2) No governor, not 


working. properly. 


or a governor 


(3) A very high maximum gear reduc- 
tion ratio. 


(4) 


(5) Engine 


A high drawbar. 
racing to its limit. 


(6) Clutch thrown in quickly, or grab- 


bing. 

The circular further states that the 
manufacturer is responsible ior the first 
four points, while the operator is re- 


With the last 


to make 


sponsible for the last two. 


two present, it may be possible 


certain tractors rear up in front and turn 
t! level 


best soils, locations, planting, pruning, 


cultivation, treatment for the leading in- 
sects and diseases, all receive detailed 
ittention in this book. The price is 
$7.50. Those interested in evergreens 


and instructive. 


IVE 
ARMER 


AND FARM Woman 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
1700 to 1706 Fourth Ave., N. 
RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 
211 S.MeDowell St. Old Seimitar Bids. Sk Slaughter Bidg. 


will find it interesting 











COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD RE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ‘ENTERED A‘ 
THE POSTOFFICE AT RIRMING HAM. ALA.. UN 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OOF MAR} R79 





" SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year...... }! ee Three years dass » $2.04 
‘Two years Fiy 3.04 








| for attractive catalog 





over backward when they are on 
ground and even when not attached to 
any load 
\ tractor having the first four charac- 
teristics may be operated safely accords 
ing to the circular, by (1) care in hane 
dling the clutch and thrott (2) lighten- 
ng t! I re e dr s have dug 
hemselve 1 d | ddi veight 
r nt 
Ww mav he ac ( } ront 
by a i ine ! ront 
wheel riveting, bolting, or clamping it 
) 1¢ me 1 
\ he ‘ de “ ) 
ont b ng ma of coi 
he front \ l \ rich concrete mix- 
ture hould be used inforced bv iron 
wire fastened to’ poke . The con- 
crete must be kept moist for east o1 
week whil on the wheels, or it 
will soon go to pieces from jarring 
Nut dey prevent the trac- | 
tor trom I iis »ver backward some- 
times prove of value under certain con 
ditions, but the real remedy is to be 
found in an understanding of the causes 
and careful avoidance of them. 
G. H. ALFORD. 
= 23 @ 
inser Cultivated Evergreens” is the 
title of a 464 page book just issued 
by the McMillan C npanyv o1 New York 
It was written by several experts and 
edited by that well-known horticulturist, 
L. H. Bailey Che book deals with both 
the cultivation and the identification of 
the different kinds of evergreens. It is 
of espe cial interest to owners of country 
estates, and others who are interested 
in the different kinds of evergreens. The 





ALL su BECRIPTIONS * ‘STOP. WHEN OU r 


| BURNS 96% AIR 


| Greatest lampimprove ment of age— 











FARMERS 


—who would like to 


earn more money 






—and provide a better liv- 
ing for their families, should 
write us. We offer 


Permanent Employment 
for Entire Families 


under pleasant, health- 
ful working conditions, 
with all conveniences of 
modern city life at low 
living costs. 

No Experience Necessary 
Men, women, boys and 
girls earn good pay while 
learning, with rapid ad- 
vancement. 

If you prefer a sure, steady 
income each week to the 
uncertainty of depending on 
crops, write today for full 
information and copy of 
free booklet, 

‘*Farmer Smithers Quits ”’ l 

which tells how one farmer 

solved his problem. 


We do not pay transportation. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


of America, Hopewell, Va. 























New 300 Candle 









mps aton 
Brilliant, s itt, whit e light. 
eyes. No smoke—no sox t—no od or 

>asy to ,operate. Absolutely safe 
with mat h , Most economic alm ade. 
96°; 4 » gasoline or kerosen ne (coal-oil). 


3 ) Days Tria pal saa A 










oolt U Jse it 30 t 
Davs at our risk. No c t Free with 
Trial plan and special ir atroc ofier Send Match 


to 

¢ desc ribing ‘table la mps, 
wall lamps, hanging lamps and lanterns. 
Write now—today 
Agents Make Big Money. Write 
Quick for Free Outfit Offer. 
The Akron Lamp Company 

332 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


322 
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RNE 

lightly used U.S. Gov't. All 
Leather Harness purchased 
for spot cash in enormous 
lots enables us to smash all 
a a give you the saving. 
Ambulance Harness 


Dou 
ener eine” SUR 
FREE 

















now —— 


New FREE Bargain Book Bend today 


—save ne or more- 


U. S. FARM Sales c 












763 " ‘th St., Salina, i. Lig 
oak, = 
Lee ae and (fi 





aot y mail 
Prints 3¢ 44*5¢ each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE - 


LOLLAR’S 
MEN WANTED 


the country and city. Why 
can have a business of 
me We sell on time 

eeded for 
erience un- 


PO.BOX 71 
BirmincHan, Ava. 

















To sell our goods in 
vork for others when you 
your own with ste a in 
and wait for eur m« “aos or aut 
country; no outfit needed in eity Expe 
necessary. We train in salesmanship. 

McCONNON & CO.. WINONA, MINN. 
(Mention this paper.) 


COTTON! 


p of 12 or 13 million bales of i 
cost of the dast crop and get 20 
r it will be told in an exhaustlw 
New Year’s number of the Cotton Oi] New8, Dalley 
Texas, 68 pages. This paper has been more Co! 
than apy other atithority on both price and size of 
crop for pest seven years. This issue 25¢c (afterwards 
applied to subscription). Regular subscription, 1 yee% 
£2; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1. 
i satisfied. Stamps, silver or currency taken. 
your orders @P you may be too late for this big 
ber. 










How to raise a et 
at two-thirds the 
to 35¢ per pound fr 






Money back if 9 
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A Farm and Home Weekly tor 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


- GEORGIA- ALABAMA EDITION, DECEMBER 29. 1923 











Published Every Saturday— 
52 Issues a Year 








E ARE again preparing to give Progressive 
Farmer readers in 1924 the greatest and most 
useful Southern farm paper ever printed. 


We can make that promise, we believe, without ego- 
tism. In making it we are not claiming that the folks 
who make The Progressive 
Farmer are any better or more 
capable or more enterprising than 
the gentlemen connected with other 
Southern farm papers. We simply 
know— 

That we have a much greater 
number of such men at the 
vice of Progressive Farmer sub 
scribers than any other paper has. 

That we spend much more 
money for editorial services than any other Southern 
farm paper spends; 

That we have 


ser- 





CLARENCE POB 


a greater number of specialists in 
various lines exclusively employed by us 
other paper in Dixie; 

oe ee e spend many thousands of 
ncetively localized service to each section 


such as ay papers do not attempt to do 


than any 


dollars to givea dis 
f the South 
That we give more personal service to readers 
through direct answers io 
any other paper; and 
That ours is a 
more up-to-date service 
quently than ours. 


subscribers’ inquiries than 
weekly paper we can give a 
than papers issued less fre- 


StNCEe 


Because we do these things, of course, we charg: 
more for a year’s subscription than many other farm 
papers charge, but we believe Southern farmers have 
gotten to the point where they are willing to pay for 
localised weekly service, and we can't help feeling that 
the man who is willing to pay $1 for a weekly farm 
paper especially adapted to his section of thx 
South is just a little more than the 
who is content with a monthly or semi-monthly, or with 
a paper but poorly suited to his own local conditions 


1924. as here- 


owl 


progressive man 


Anyhow The Progressive Farmer in 
tofore, is going to be operated on the faith that there 
are at least 400,000 progressive farm families in the 
South that weekly farm paper with 
localized editions and are willing to pay $l a year in 


want a stronal 


order to get this service ° 


sé ° . 
A Progressive Paper for Progressive 
People 
e PROGRESSIVE Paper for Prog Peo- 
ple” is our fact that The Pro- 
Farmer is now “7T/w Most Largely Ci 
pendent Farm IWeekly on Earth’—that is 


ressive 





motto and the 

gressive 
culated Inde 
to say the most largely 
independently of other 
us that 
Want a pr 





circulated farm weekly issued 
—convinces 


people why 


publishing interests 


plenty of progressiv 


there are { 


OTeSSIV e 


paper 


The poet tells us :— 


“Not enioyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way 
But to live that each tomorro 
Find us than today.’ 
That is what The Progressive Farmer aims to do. 
We hope to make each year’s record a little better 


In other words we aim to 
service with the 


than that of the year before. 
“grow in grace” and in 


passing years. 


During 


claim that we 
certainly put out the 


1923 we think we can fairly 
have made progress. We have 
best looking paper we 
pect to put out a still 


i 


issued—and we ex- 


1924. We 


have ever 


handsamer one in 


Shave spent many thousands of dollars to provide a 


phetter grade of paper than we formerly used, ond’ we 


ia / : sa * 


By CLARENCE POE 


President The Progressive Farmer Company 


have employed a expensive 


mechanical force. 

The GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION has 
tainly grown in local value and power during the year, 
and Editor W. C. Lassetter expects during 1924 to 
deal in even greater intimacy with 
the everyday problems of the 
everyday farmers of Alabama. 
Georgia, and Florida. Mr. Las- 
setter grew up on a Georgia farm. 


more expert and more 


cer- 


The Business Farmers’ 
Calendar 


T ONE time the question 
was raised as to whether we 
might not use page 3 in 1924 
than “The Farmer's 
hearing from the our edi- 





TAIT BUTLER 


Business 
folks, 


for something else 


Calendar,” but after 


torial staff decided that they must keep the “Calen- 
dar.” The farmers want it. They like to have right 
it the front of their paper each week. one page of 
short, pithy articles about the work that needs to be 
dene right away on the average Southern farm. 

We shall also keep up the plan of having college 


{ station experts furnish monthly (in three or four 


short paragraphs per man) the most important mes 
they wish to put before the people 
The Editorial Page 
LCRING 1924 we hope to better our editorial 


Editor 
subjects, but 


page as well as other features Eugene 
discuss not farm 


Butler will only 


economic and social questions affecting farm life 


’r. Butler will not only contribute general articles, but 

will speak with authority on live 
condi 
I! weevil control. Ele is 


tions on bol 
one of the figures in the 
crusade 


stock problems and cotton 
leading 
now well oreanized 
the weevil just is he 
been in the 


iwainst 


has long livestock 





world. 
Editor W. C. Lassetter has a rare 
fund of quiet humor mixed with 
EUGENE BUTLER vwricultural knowledge and ! 
easoned wisdo | ind reade Ss WwW 
9 nany a golden nugget from his edivorial “Picksa 
his is not mixing metaphors too much, 
rot. Newman has word that “Sam Johnson” wil 
yp in frequently to see us during 1924. And 1 shall 
urse, continue own editorial contributt dk 
zned to help forward a well balanced yeram of 
tural endeay setter Fart r, Bett Busines 
Living ) cl Sout 
Dr. Butler's Livestock and Dairy Page 
») MAN in the whole Sout KS igher as 
ck i ty tha in yr | 11 \ 
President ot The Pro I ’ 
T, Pye eae 1 North Car ' ‘ 
4 itstanding leader in developing 
dustry. and. he has served as President of the Am 
un Veterinary Medical Associatio nd as Presid 
the Southern Cattlemen’s Association. Everybod 
knows that what Dr. Tait Butler says can be rel 
ind in 1924 he expects to carry on a program of 


tmprehensive helpfulness to stockmen and livestock t 


rs along the same lines as he has followed this 
year -— f 
First Week—**( >, Feeding and Management of Cows and 
Ca This Mon 
Second Week—* ‘Care, Feeding, and 
This Month.” : 


Management of Hogs 


, ; 
4 : 


Roll Wee 


vear round. In fact we 


Good Things Coming in'1924 


A Partial Menu of 52 Weekly Feasts Awaiting You in The Progressive Farmer Next Year 


Third Week—‘ ‘Care and Feeding of Horses and Mules This 
Month and Next.’ 

Fourth Week—Miscellaneous livestock problems, 
care and management of sheep, goats, etc. 


including 


Dr, Butler has almost convinced the South of four 
facts: 

1. That livestock does not pay 
unless a man is willing to go to 
extra trouble, but does richly re- 
ward extra trouble and study; 

2. That farmers should grow 
into stock raising rather than go 
into it, and stay in it rather than 
dive in and out. 

That 


more aboul 


farmers should think 
getting feeds than a 
since sufficient animals al- 


feed; and 





MR. LASSETTER 


imals, 
sufficient 
must have real pastures and not merel 
land and call it a 


ways follow 

4. That we 
string wire around a piece of waste 
“pasture.” 

Unquestionably Dr. Butler’s weekly teachings sett 
into 400,000 leading farm homes each week, 
most effective of all agencies that are slow! 
“a land of herds and flocks” 


constitu 
Ole of the 
Dixie 


but surely making 


as well as of corn and cotton fields. 


Clarence Poe's Page 
exclusive personal 
the same program a 


OMING next to my I 


shall expect to follow about 


page 
I have carried out this year: 

First Ul 
ot codperative 
right, but we 


‘eek —A discussion of some phase or phases 
marketing is 
loyal, co 


Codperative 
intelligent, 
marketing organi-, 


marketing. 
need constant, 
cooperative 


structive criticism for 


marketing move- 


zations. To succeed, the codperative 
ment must be a genuine democracy, where the peopl 
understand and control what is being done 

Second H'cek—A monthly review of the world 


glad that this feature 


niany 


NewS. We are seems [0 
heartily 
Third Il eek— 


Progressive Farmer 


welcomed by readers. 

‘A Success Talk for Farm Boys” (The 
has always given especial atten 
“Hilltop Farm Notes,’ 
interesting developments 


tion to the boys on the farm) or 


reviewing some of the more 


and activities in my own farming operations. 


ourth U-eel Some subject relating to the imp 
ent t muniry iife—the country school, count 
church, rural social life, rural recreation, more beaut 


for country districts, rural culture and art, co6pera- 


country life agencies, ete. 


Fifth UW k—"4 Letter to Mrs. 


tion of 
Farmer.” 

If it appears any wet k that we can discus some 
ones here sug 


r subject more proftitabl vy than the 


sted, we shall change the program; but this is t 


Our Special Issues in 1924 


HE following special issues have alt 


of our 1924 


eady been 
arranged for as part editorial pro 
gram :— 

January 5—Farm Finance and Business. 

February 2—Fertilizer Special 

February 16—Reference Special. 

May 17—Boll Weevil Special. 


June 21—Education Special. 

November 8—More and Better Fruit. 
We hope every farmer will how make up his mind 
» save the Fertilizer Special. Reference Special and 


In each of these 
useful the whole 
thre: 
will be worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 


Special ISSUS« we ex 


yect to pack information that will be 
believe any one of these 


Specials” 


tion,—and: the others almost as good. 
’ . 2 
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1224 (4) 
A Quarterly Magazine ior Farm Women 


VER since January of this year the official title 
of The Progressive Farmer has been “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman.” The name 
is a little too long to say in full everytime, but we mean 
to include the farm woman every time we the 
shorter name and we have given 
increasing attention to woman's 
work almost steadily, year after 
year, for many years. 


use 


In 1924 we plan to give wom- 
an’s work even greater emphasis 
than ever before. To begin with 
we have adopted this plan :— 

Hereafter whenever there is a 
fifth issue (fifth Saturday) in any 
month, that issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be a special “Farm Woman's 
Number.” 

In other words, besides our regular woman's depart- 
mient in every issue of The Progressive Farmer, we 
shall issue during 1924 four special issues for farm 
women on the following dates: 

March 29 August 30 
May 31 November 29 

These quarterly “Women’s Numbers” of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman will be devoted to— 

Better homes and more modern conveniences. 

Better schools, churches, and more adequate social com- 
munity life. 

More about fashions, sewing and 

An enlarged Pattern Department. 





dressmaking. 


Complete directions for knitting, crocl.sting, and general 
fancy work. 

More about beauty and personal appearance. 

Enlarged department of cooking and tested recipes. 


Infant care and hygiene. 

More about farm women’s clubs. 
Fiction. 

Pretty flowers and good gardens. 
Profitable poultry raising 

In other words, by making the fifth issue (whenever 
there is a fifth issue in any month) a special farm 
woman’s number, we shall practically offer our women 
readers a@ handsome illustrated quarterly magazine for 
farm women in addition to the regular weekly wom- 
an’s department edited by Mrs. Hutt. <A_ beautiful 
colored cover for the March 29 issue is now being pre- 
pared, 

Every man ought to read the magnificent program 
Mrs. Hutt has already prepared for the farm women 
as outlined on page 8. It looks like she is going to 
find a way for Mr. Farmer to make himself more use- 
ful in the kitchen—and Mr. Farmer had getter find out 
what sort of “family coéperation” plan it is that Mrs. 
Hutt and Mrs. Farmer are concocting. 


. “ 9 
“The Farmers’ Experience Meeting’ 

? HE Farmers’ Experience Meeting” again 
be a feature of The Progressive in 
1924, one or more issues in each month being 

iargely devoted to these experience letters on practical 

farm subjects. Both farm men and farm women aré¢ 

irivited to contribute and the 

be discussed :’ 


will 
Farmer 


following subjects will 


January 19—How We Have Made Poultry Add to the Farm 
Income, 

January 2%—liow I Succeeded in Getting That Extra $500 
More a Year in 1923. 

February 2—How We Have Saved Money in Buying Fer- 
tilizers. 

February 9%—What Farm Implements and Machinery Have 
Paid Me Best and How. 

March 8—How We Have Made Cows Add to Our Farm 
Income. 

April 12—-How We Have Made Hogs Add to Our Farm 
Income. 

May 10—My Experiences in Cultivating Farm Crops 
Most Sucessfully and Economically. 

June 14—How I Have Made Bees Add to My Farm 
Income. 

July 12—Experiences in Growing Clover, Vetch, and 
Alfalfa. 

August 16—How Renters and Landowners May Best Work 
Together. 

September 13—Experiences in Getting Paint, Waterworks and 
Lighting Systems for the Home. 

October 21—Experiences With Coéperative Marketing of 


arm Crops 


November S8—Experiences in Saving and Investing Money. 


December 13—Does the Automobile Pay Its Way as me- 
Saver and in Increasing the Enjoyment Farn 
Life? 

Each letter must be concise, meaty, pointed—as full 
of facts and ideas as an egg is of meat. No letter 
must be over 300 w« us \ cash prize of $10 wi 
be given for the most informing and interesting letter 


$5 second hest 


the 
at usual rat 


for 
pay 


printed on each subject, with 
letter, $3 for the third best, 
for all other letters printed. 


and 


] TI 
Successful Farmers and How They 
Succeeded 
NOTHER notable feature 
Farmer in 1924 will be a of remarkable 
stories of successful farmers and how they suc- 
ceeded. (We expect to lay much emphasis on how next 


of The Progressive 


series 


Our. Editors will themselves write up a number of 
successful farmers, and we shall also ask our readers 
to write up successful farmers they know in their own 
counties and communities. There will be stories of 
successful big farms and stories of successful, small 
before us on desk 
in at 10 years 
tien 


ol 


For example, we have our 


farms. 
now the story of a poor boy leit an orp! 

age who later saved up enough to buy a 
got a horse, and has now bought 


muit 


vod e1g hty- cre 


farm. We shall also have stories of some successful 
large plantations; also stories « ome of the most 
successful specialists in us farm line lair 
men, fruit growers, poultry r s otton growers 
tobacco growers, cattlemen, ctc 

These articles wi!) usually appear in the third i=-sue 


in each month. 


Farmers’ Views on Big Farm Problems 





S THE Good Book says about men’s pl rime 
and chance happeneth to them all.” So it is 
with regard to our announcements of Progres 
sive Farmer features. Sometimes when we plan one 
line of work, s etl ng else or important de an ls 
attention and the first-made plan must give way to the 
later emergency. We have been planning I ar 


ymous pictures relat- 


carry out this plan 


or two, for example, a series of 
ing to country life, but could not 
until now. 

Similarly we once announced a program of economic 
and social questions relating to the farm, but did not 
finish it. We now wish to do so. We wish to tind out 
exactly what opinions our farme old about some ot 


1 





the greatest problenis confronti American agricul- 
ture. Consequently we expect to let the world know 
during 1924 exactly what our Progressive Farmer 
readers think about these thirteen live questions that 
are now being debated at every fireside :— 

J tary VW t Is Greatest Drawback to Farmers’ 
Prosperity ‘ Ss 

January 1 What Should Government Do + Help 
Farmers ? 

J sary %—TJow Can Farmers Best Help Themse s? 

I uary Is Our Pr : f Taxation— 

nd Local--Tust to Our | erest 
Chan Should Be Made in ‘1 (Single 1 
land i ritance € t 

lud vy ad 

! y * Yi Tariff & em 

2 \re Our l Land-ov 

lat { ! rd and 17 
li } What ¢ nges 

April WM t Farmer 0: niz ons Mu 
ers H n Order to Pr nd ! ‘ 
Social d Political Inter 

May 24 vuuld Farmers Fav« ‘ Op; Government 
Ownership or Operation of R: j Telegrat Min et 

Jur i—Is Our Educational System Adapted to t Far 
er's Needs and Interests? If Not, In What Ways Should 
it Be lmproved? 

September 27—-He Can Farmer Get a Greater Voice in 
Government, and Hi: Shouid They Us ] t F é 
October 25-Are Our Agricultural Agenci \ 1 l 
Departments, Colle Statior Demon : » and Exten 
sion Service—Doing The Full Dut hy Farmer I 
Not, in What Ways Should 7 y Be Improved 

November 2?—Are Southern Towns Doine Their Dut by 
the Farmer? If N What re Should They Do « MM 
Le Undone? What Ch es of Methods Should 1 
Mex nts, Bar rs 1 Buyers of | 1 Produc Ad 
or Be Required ta M ec? 

De ber 27--What National Policies Should Farmers 1 
ist on r the Preservation of World Peace and ¢t i 

‘Vv 


on 
Here are thirteen great big red-hot questions vitally 
affecting the welfare of agriculture and of the farmer 
as an individual. If The Progressive Farmer had 
nothing else in it next year, the discussion of these thirteen 
big problems would alone be worth the $1 it costs you. 
And we shall not only offer a $10 prize for the best 
letter on each subject from a subscriber, and pay for 
every other letter printed, no matter how shot 
expect to ask some of the foremost 
thought—Governors, 


but 


we 
American leaders 
Senators, Congressmen, 


ot great 


editors, etc., of all shades of opinion—to state their 


views on these burning questions. 


Farm Power, Farm Implements, Farm 





Machinery 
UR Farm Equipment Editor, Mr. G. H. Alford, 
one of the toremost Southern authorities on 
fari mplement and machinery problems, him- 
elf a practical farmer well as an agricultural 
leack continue to ; entire time to th 
W ‘ il our readers 
with u 1 ite formation 
oT is the ollowing 
( rm ac nery 
f heds 
rfl 
Tract : Perracins Farm tools 
Rootin Drainage ‘arm power 


Mr 
machinery to 


\lford will give full information as to the best 
get the most satisfactory results. And 


~< 


besides special articles in every issue, he will cladly 


continue to answer any and alJ reasonable inquiries of 
Farmer readers about these matters, 
your problems. 


Progressive 
Write him 


L. A. Niven, New Horticultural Editor 
REQUENTLY when the Editors of The Pro. 
gressive Farmer have met together these last five 
years, this remark has been made, “Well, we have 

practically every other department of agricultural ac 

ivity pretty well covered by some real authority on 
the subject, but The Progressive 

Farmer is weak on _ horticulture, 

We must remedy this situation, 

We must give more vital, genu- 

ine, comprehensive help for fruit 

growers, home gardeners, market 
gardeners, etc.” 

We kept “projeckin,” as Uncle 
Remus would say, with this prob- 
lem, but not until this year did we 
reach a satisfactory solution. Mr, 
L. A. Niven, one of the best in- 
formed horticultural authorities in the South, has been 
employed as another whole-time Editor, ready to serve 
every reader of The Progressive Farmer. His “What 
ta the Garden This Week” and “What to Do 
in the Orchard This Week” together with his planting 
suggestions, constitute an invaluable addition to our 
paper. He will also contribute much helpful material 
on beautifying home grounds. 





MR. NIVEN 


ho wm 


More Questions and Answers 


URING the coming year, The Progressive 
Farmer expects to give more attention to the 
Juestions and Answers” Department. Hi the 

paper is not handling the problem in which you are 
itally interesied, write us about the matter. We will 
al y personal mail, and if the question is one of 
general interest, it will be published for the benett of 


iil our readers. It is only by letters from our readers 


that we can keep in closest touch with their problems 
1d make The Progressive Farmer the real “service” 
paper that its Editors wish it to be, 
: ° 7 
Farm News While It Is News 
N¢ veek! per, The Progressive Farmer 
to ¢ our readers prompter service 
than most other farm papers in the matter of 
publishing important farm news while it is news. In 
order to print an attractive looking paper, we must 
have 1 our matter ctrotyped (that is, cast into 
copper plate) before printing, and this necessitates 
closing our forms several days before publication, but 
we offset this disadvantag: by gettmg reports of the 
most important farm mee ings by telegra{ h regardless 
é the expense. 
The report of the International Livestock Exposition 
week before last, for example, and the report of the 


American Farm Bureau meeting in last week’s paper, 


were both wired in full from Chicago so as to insure 
publication a week earlier. We plan to make more 
earnest effort during 1924 to give all important farm 


news while it is fresh. 


More Crop and Market News 


NE thing we Editors have made a contract with 
ourselves to do in 1924 is to give more market 
crop markets, produce markets, fertilizer 
We hope to get consider- 
in the first issue in each 


news 
ts, livestock 


of 


marke markets. 
able 


month, 


material this sort 


Dr. Butler will also keep our readers informed as to 
the progress of the cotton crop and cotton market. 


Club Work, Vocational Training, and 
Country Schools 


HE 


tion to club work for boys-and girls, and also to 


Progressive Farmer gives unceasing atten- 


vocational t x (agriculture and home eco- 
nomics) in rural high schools. 

Club worl ocational training and the everyday 
work of t public s ‘is, all will be stressed in our 
Young People’s d ment next year, as well as in 

ticle nd editorials, The extremely intef- 


announced discussion by 


0 should be read in this con- 


for 


Farm Bulletins When You Need Them 


the United States Depart- 





LL of us know that 
ment of Ag Iture and our various state ex 
periment stations have issued a world of bulle 


The Progressive Farmers 
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“ar d me ’ 
tins offering help on practically every sort of problemi 


that can rise up to challenge us. Frequently, howevéf, 
farmers are not reminded of these bulletins just whe 
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need for them is most urgent. 
Progressive Farmer plans to help its readers. 


Mr. J. H. Wood, Poultry Editor 


VERYBODY is interested in poultry. Mr, J, 
Wood, our new poultry editor, is one of the out- 
anding men in his important line of activity. 







He has already given our read- 
ers invaluable help, and will make 
his department stiJ!' better in 
1924, 

In keeping with The Progres- 
sive Farmer policy of emphatic 
timeliness, we are asking him to 
take for his subject in the first is- 
sue in each month “Il’hat to Do 
Farm Poultry This Month.” 





MR. WOOD jor 


What is the Most Neglected Farm Crop? 


HE most neglected crop on the farm—what is 
it? Unquestionably, it’s the timber crop. 

The tragedy of it is that most of us don't even 
think about timber as being a “crop.” But just be- 
cause it takes years to mature instead of monihs, it is 
none the less a crop—and one of the most important 
crops in the whole South. We wish state crop report- 
ers each spring, along with listing the acreage of all 
other farm crops, had to list the acreage in farm tim- 
ber; and along with other crop values each fall had 
to list the estimated value of the year’s growth of 
timber! That might help wake us up! Our farmers 
haven't produced timber as they should, and what they 
have produced has too often been sold at from one- 
half to one-tenth its real worth. 


to try to 
“timber crop” 


Anyhow, The Progressive Farmer is going 
help farmers get more out of their 
from now on. For 1924 we have arranged with Mr 


H. M. Curran, one of the South’s foremost forestry 


authorities, to write for us a series of short practical 
“Forestry Talks to I irmers” on the foll« wing sub- 
jects: 

I. What Help Can I Get From State or United States that 


Will Help Me Preserve and Utilize My Farm Forest? 


Il. What Error Have We Made in the Past and Are We 
Makine Now in Handling of Timber Land n the 
Farm? 

Ill. How Can the Farmer’ Make His Woods Pa 

IV. Relative Values of Existing Forest Trees 


V. Codnerative Marketing of Farm Timber 
VI. Market Days for Carlot Timber Shipments 
VIL. The Care of Uncleared Farm Lands. 
VU. Wh to Do W ith Old Fields, Gullied Fields, and 
Steep Land Now Cleared 
IX. Should We Clear Any More Land? 
X. Preserve Mother cr Seed Trees. 
XI. Raising Crops of Cordwood, Fence Post 
Ties, and Sawlogs at a Profit. 
XII. What To Do With Cut-over Land 
XIII. Just Taxation Policies for Timbered Land 


We've Fixed Up a Pulpit for Dr. John 
W. Holland 


EGULARLY these past few years whenever we 
have asked subscribers what to do to improve 


Railroad 


The Progressive Farmer, a whole lot of folks 
have hollered back, “Give us a short sermon every 
week !” 


Well, to begin with, we couldn't 
preach ourselves, and for a long 
time we didn’t know of a great 
preacl who knew farmers and 
farm life and would preach just 
right for farm folks. Furtwer- 
more, we didn’t know a preacher 
who knew how to say in a column 
what most preachers would say in 
a page 


ier 





DR. HOLLAND But we've found the man at 
last—a really great farm-minded 

preacher—and we've fixed up a pulpit for him and he 
is going to preach for Progressive Farmer folks ev- 


ery week that comes, and we are going to be truly 
sorry for anybody who misses one of Dr. John W. 
Holland’s sermons. He was reared on an Iowa farm 
(his father and brothers there still have one of the 
America) and 
largest churches 
in St. Paul, Minn., he is reaching a vastly larger con- 
gregation through his “Weekly Sermons for Farm 
Folks.” 

These sermons have been appearing in two or three 
other farm papers for a year or two with the result 
that their subscribers read Dr. Holland before almost 
nything else in the paper—and we expect it will be 
almost the same way in The Progressive Farmer. 


or bed s° 
Folks Worth Knowing 
OLKS who serve other interests with success 
nearly always get “written up” in the daily papers, 
but it too often happens that leaders who serve 








finest herds of milking Shorthorns in 


while he is now pastor of one of the 


® agriculture get very little personal recognition. 


It is here that The 


Hereafter The Progressive Farmer is going to help 
farmers know more about farm leaders. We shall try 
to get more photoghaps and short sketches of men 
who are doing notable work for the farmer. We shall 
also try to get inspiring messages from these men as 
to what they are trying to do and how farmers can 
help their. programs succeed. 


Fifty-two Health Sermonettes 


N CHARGE of our very popular Health Depart- 

ment in 1924 will be Dr. F. M. Register, one of the 

most active and capable Southern States health 
leaders, He was born on a cotton farm and has spent 
most of his life as a country er and county 

alth officer. In addition to gen- 
eral health suggestions for each 
month, following are some of the 
subjects he will discuss: 














Health of middle aged people. 
Why have typhoid ver? 
Why_ be constipatec 
Physical exercise 
When to take lax: s 
First aid in emergenc 
Care of young childr 
Life shortening habits 

DR. REGISTER Health of old peop ° 
Who should marr 

The value o’ milk The bab 


Care of babies. Care of the teeth, 
Bathing and baths Common colds 





What is malaria? Diptheria 

Cancer Patent medicines. 
Pellagra Pneumonia 
Bronchitis. ae mot! 


ecariet teve 


“K,” A Great Serial Story 


NE of the most vexing problems that we have 
to settle in connection with our editorial work 
is that of finding The Pro 
We want no story unless it is strong 


suitable serials ior 
gressive Farmer. 
well written, and as clean and wholesome as country 





air and sunshine. 
“Big Tremaine,” “The Light in the Clearing, David 
Harum,’ “The Trail of the 
IViggms Bond Myster v." etc.—have all beer of t 
type. We are now starting another really great story 
y Mary Roberts Rinehart—and we s 
still another equally good before the year is over. 


All the Old Popular Features 


1 





LL the old standard features of The Progressive 


Farmer will be continued heretofore. 


Country folks like fun, and we shall keep up 
the good jokes in “Pickin’s”’ while 
on hand each week to submit an observation or two 
evolved from his profound philosophy 


Hambone”’ will be 


Our subscribers’ letters on “Old Times in the South” 
have been just about as popular as anything ever 
printed in The Progressive Farmer, and we are glad 
to announce that we expect to print at least one a week 
for some months beginning January 1. 

“Poems of Nature and Country Life” 
“Poems of Inspiration” an 
“Things I Love Most in the 


will continue 
to be interspersed with | 
with readers’ letters on 
( ountry,” 

Beginning January 1 we expect to again begin print- 
ing each week two “Favorite Bible I'erses’’ selected 
by Progressive Farmer readers. 

Bees will continue to have attention by an expert 
once a month. 








ig ><> — 

+ “COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MosT” “f 
ERE is a list of things that appeal to ‘nc 
H reader in one of our tobacco growing se 
tions, but most of the list wil! strike re- { 
sponsive cord in readers everywhere. i 
The pleasant, friendly smell of freshly plowed eart! 
Sunrise over pine tr =) 


Golden sunset after * day of rain. 
Homey sights and sounds around a house at supper- 
time— men coming hon from work, horses liiti 





tired heads neigh hope toward their stable 
children chasing calves around the lot, chickens 
eating, smoke rising from th kitchen chimne 
trees stirring gently in the late afternoon breez 
Three litt 
The gay young call of a bob-white 
in the morning a 
the corn-crib at dusk 





e blue ewes in an old apple tree 


across the meadow 


Bats flying around 


Blackberries growing along an old fence 

Deep luxuriant alfalfa growing 

Finding eggs in a haytoft. 

The low swish of wind threugh the corn blades. 

The lazy, restful droning of katy-dids the trees at 


night. 
The smell of dry pine straw around the barns. 
The fragrant aroma ot tobacco curing 
Mist in a valley. 
Any footpath. 
A storm rolling across a wheatfield in summer. 
The smell of cut wood. 
A bright wood fire on a winter aiternoor 
Snow in the woods. 
Untrampled snow in the fields. 
The white frost across a slope of pasture grass on a 


winter morning. 
Northside, N. MARY GREEN. 
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“Mistakes I Have Made” will be continued. 


Some readers may not know it, but the weekly index 
on page 2 is one of the most popular features of The 
Progressive Farmer. Nobody ought to throw aside a 
copy of the paper until he has glanced through the 
index to see ii he has missed anything, 

We also hope to do more on page 2 next year to- 
ward announcements of leading features of the foliow- 
ing week’s issue. 


Our Advertising Policy 


HE wide-awake farmer of today, however, is 
not content just to know about the editorial pol- 
icy of a paper. He also wants to know about its 


business policy \ paper may do a man much good 
through its reading columns and then rob him of hun- 


dreds of dollar’ through its fraud- 
ulent advertisements. It may rob 
him or his loved ones of health 
or life because of its advertising 
of fake doctors and fake patent 
medicines. It may rob him of his 
crops by getting him to depend on 
fake insecticides, 
tures, etc. 


boll weevil mix- 


The Progressive Farmer was the 
first Southern farm paper to guar- 
antee its advertising. It was the 
first to refuse to carry patent medicine advertising. 
Only last year when we could undoubtedly have had 
thousands of dollars for advertising a widely heralded 
and much advertised boll weevil mixture, we instead 
publicly warned our readers against it. 

Not only are our editors and publishers constantly 
on the alert to make our advertising columns as cred- 
itable as our editorial columns, but the magnificent 
unch of young men who make up our advertising 
epartment—James S$. Craik, P. T. Hines, Fowler 
Wiley and Ben W. kil- 
alert to maintain the high stand- 
rds of the Progressive Farmer as are the editors 





MR. NEWMAN 


Dugger, ES. Roberds, 


rore Ir are just as 


themselves. Because of our care both in getting wor- 
care to exclude all unworthy 
advertising, our advertising columns alone would be 
reader in 1924, 


thy advertising and our 


worth the subscription price to any 
even if we carried no reading matter. 

Ind while all these features will perhaps make The 
Progressive Farmer in 1924 worth to you the $1 @ 
year it costs vou—less than 2 cents a week, less than 
the cost of a postage stamp per issue—we beg you 
also turn to pages 8 and 9 and find a still finer program 

Hutt has worked out for our women readers. 


~¢ ~ + 
A Book to Get This Week 


E DON'T say it because we print the thing, 
but we say it because it is so. The best book 
for any farmer to get this week ‘is the Farm- 
ers’ Account Book for 1924, issued by The Progressive 
Farmer. The price is only 15 cents, and we frankly 
believe it will be worth $15 to many subscribers. By 
ordering immediately you can get a copy a few days 
after New Year's day in time to set down your an- 
nual inventory and to list all your 1924 accounts and 


farm records, 
a a 
This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO won a wife by the slaughter of two hun- 
dred men? 


2. What man past 80 years old conquered 
three tribes of giants and won a mountain: 


What passage from one of the prophets did Paul 
have in mind when he wrote, “Oh death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 

4. What lame prince was tricked out of half his land 
by a lying servant? 

Who first placed a money-chest in a church, and 
what was done with the money that was raised? 

Ihere to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 
1.1 Sam. 18:27. 4. 2 Sam. 16:1-4; 19:24-30, 
Josh. 14:11-15. 2 Kings 12. 
Hos. 13:14. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Co., Inc.) 
A Thought for the Week 
oe Carnegie was always one to take you 
by the hand and encourage and approve. It was 
the rarest thing in the world to hear him criticise 
the actions of others, especially in a business sense. 
I wonder if you reflect how you yourselves—how ev- 
ery other man responds with his best efforts under 
such conditions? In my wide association in life, meet- 
ing with many and great men in various parts of the 
world, I have yet to find the man, however great or 
exalted his station, who did not do better work and 
put forth greater effort under a spirit of approval 
than he would ever do under a spirit of criticism, 
Now, Mr. Carnegie understood this great thing early 
in life, and it was this fine philosphy, which he prac- 
ticéd always, that made him a great commercial suc- 
cess.—Charles M. Schwab, (long ‘associated with An- 
drew Carnegie) in System Magazine, 
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HE county agent’s hardest task is serving the man 
who “don’t want nobody to tell him nothin.” 


HE South has a splendid opportunity, because of 

her climatic advantages, to make the production of 
early lambs profitable, but it is a specialized line of 
livestock production, and must receive the intelligent 
attention demanded or it will not prove profitable. 


IVESTOCK require protection from cold but sel- 

dom in the South. This is particularly true of 
sheep. Any housing is for protection during wet, cold 
weather, and during the lambing period. The one time 
that sheep require close personal attention is during 
the lambing season. This is particularly true in bad 
weather but holds good at all times and in all cases. 


TOMACH worms are enemies of 

sheep. To protect them from these some 
care and attention is necessary. By the proper hand- 
ling of their pastures and by treatment for the worms 
with sulphate of copper, or sulphate of copper and 
nicotine, as has been repeatedly published in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, a fair degree of protection can be 
secured. Unless one is going to give the sheep the 
little, close personal care and attention they demand, 
he had better let alone. 


one of the worst 


worms 


HE industrial and intellectual rating of a nation is 

gauged by its architecture, and so it is with a farm 
Our farm structures for the past two generations 
have not been built on permanent plans or of durable 
materials. During 1924 let's plan for permanency in 
all that we build—roads, fences, lots, store 
houses, lighting and water systems, and especially the 
home. Permanent structures are more economical 
through their duration, more serviceable, and are 
wholesome in their influence upon coming generations. 


ARMERS’ Bulletin No. 840, “Farm Sheep Raising 

for Beginners,” Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D, C., should be of interest to Southern farm- 
ers. There is now more interest in sheep production 
in the South than for many years. Any one who will 
acquire the knowledge available and give sheep the 
attention they demand,can make a small farm flock 
profitable. Practically all Southern Experiment Sta- 
tions have also issued bulletins on the care and hand- 
ling of sheep. These will be most valuable to the be- 
ginner in sheep raising, because they treat the prob- 
lems as under Southern conditions, but the bulletins 
of Northern experiment stations, where more sheep 
are kept, should also be obtained and carefully 
sindied. 


A Five-plank Platform for 1924 


UCCESS in any comes from following 
well organized plans. Plans must be thought out, 
and organized in logical, before 
they are put to work. System and order are 
sary in the management of a farm as in running a 
store. Now that a new year is on us therefore, let us 
take time this week to work out a 
program for our farm business in 1924 


barns, 


business 
workable order 
as neces- 


well considered 


Here are five planks of prime importance :— 
Soil improvement plans.—Soil 
first of these. It is first for the reason that it is the 
most important and is the support of other 
plank that may go into the platform of farm plans. 


improvement is the 


every 


The first step to take in the improvement of land is t 
find if these four things are needed: 

1, Drainage. 

2. Lime. 

3. Humus. 

4. Fertilizer, 

Let’s not guess at the need of these—let’s not just 
assume that one or more are or are not needed—but 
let’s find out and also find out Aow in each case the 
need can be best supplied. If the land washes or is too 
wet in places, control the water. If it clods o1 
acid, apply lime. If it is deficient in humus or organic 
matter, or if phosphoric acid, nitrogen or potash are 
not present in necessary quantities, let’s supply them. 

The need of any one of these four things may re- 
duce or destroy our, 1924 profits. Why prepare, plant, 
and cultivate land that returns little or no profit, when 
by finding out its defects and their remedy we can 
place the farm on a paying basis? 

Drainage may be the controlling factor of prot. 
Lime, organic matter, or fertilizer may be. If one or 
more of these so reduce yields that there is no profit 
above the expense of production, then the use of the 
land might as well be discontinued—except so far 
as it pays laborer’s wages for work on it. There are 
thousands of acres that not only do not pay, but that 
really produce debts, mortgages, and poverty. If we 
can’t use it profitably now, then let’s abandon it until 
we can restore its usefulness by supplying its needs. 


II 


Food For the Folks on the Farm.—Food for the 
folks on the farm and produced on the farm—this 
should be an easily worked out plan. We know what 
our needs will be. Why is it that so many of us have 
to run to town to buy some food-necessity that some- 
body else grew on a farm? Is it not a fact that these 
foods we buy were preduced on farms—and at a cost 
about equal to what we could have produced them for 
on our own farms? Most of them were. But, ajter 
they were produced four things happened to them. 


tesis 


They were prepared for market (preparation 
costs). 

Then they were freighted on one or more rail- 
roads (freight costs) 


Then they passed through the hands of wholesale 
middlemen (middlemen costs). 


hauled and delivered by 


and retail 
4. Then they 


livery costs). 


were us—(de- 

In making our plans for the production of food for 
our own folks, let’s remember that the “high cost of 
living” is not due to what we raise at home, but is due 
to what we use that is not raised at home—things that 
ve buy and for which we pay probably twice as much 


brother when it was started on i 


as our farmer got ts 
chain of freight-middlemen-delivery cost. 
Ill 
Vore Farm Animals—More farm animals and bet- 


ter farm animals fed on home-grown feeds, means the 
must plan pas- 
equipment 


purebred 


making of a whole flock of plans. We 
growing of grain, hay, forage; 
for farm animals; replacing scrubs with 
stock: also the use of feeds so as to get the 
from them by knowing how to combine them into bal- 


rations, 
IV 


The Money Crops.—The money crop we so long have 
been growing must have the codperation of other 
money crops. We can no more farm and thrive on 
one money crop than we can live and thrive on bread 
alone. As cotton and tobacco farmers, we have too 
long been learning the folly of a one-crop system. A 
one-crop system means gambling with soil fertility, 
gambling in marketing, with the inevitable effects of 
gambling on our standard of living. In planning our 
future money crops, whether they be plant or animal 
products, let’s consider (1) adaptation to soil, climate, 
and labor; (2) the market demand for them; (3 facili- 
ties for marketing; and (4) consider first those that 
are staple crops for home use, since these may easily 
be produced in excess of our home needs. 


V 


Economy and Efficiency of Labor.—This has too long 
been left out of our farm plans. Many of us have de- 
liberately avoided labor-saving and time-saving imple- 


tures; the 
most 


anced 


ments; devices, and methods. The bull-tongue plow 
has in the past reduced man and mule labor to a mini- 
mum. The pulling of fodder has reduced the Jive- 


hundreds of thousands 
has required hard labor from 
and no labor at other 


stock census of the South by 
system” 


The “one-crop 
1 at times 


daylight to darkness 
umes, 

We need to plan a distribution of labor evenly 
through the vear and to use more horse power, more 
implements that will do twice as much 
as we have been doing with out-of-date 
work in one is as much 


nachines and 
work in a day 
kinds. He who does two day’s 
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brother who makes two blades 
grew before. 


a benefactor as his 


of grass grow where one 


Let's Go Rat. Hunting 


HE Government estimates that there are as many 
rats as people in the United States, and each 
one of these rats consumes or destroys foodstuffs 
worth $2 a year. This means an annual food loss of 
more than $200,000,000, If every man, woman and child 


in the United States would kill one rat, these pests 
would be destroyed. 
Not only do the rats destroy millions of dollars 


worth of food, but they often do considerable damage 
in the way of scattering disease, gnawing fruit trees, 
starting fires, etc. In fact the rat seems to be one ani- 
mal that does not perform a single useful purpose for 
mankind. Therefore every one should make it his or 
her business to do everything possible to destroy these 
pests. 

This is the time of year when everyone seems to 
want to go hunting and kill something. Why not spend 
a little of this energy hunting and killing rats? Most 
of the birds and animals killed by hunters serve some 
useful purpose. This cannot be said of the rat, and 
therefore, if a few of the days ordinarily used for 
hunting quail, squirrels or other game should be used 
for hunting and destroying rats, the time would be 
much more profitably spent. 


Cre 


aoa 

INCE this is our general 

of The Progressive Farmer it 
place to have a word to say here about the 
gia-Alabama edition in 1924. We are fortunate in 
having all the things announced for other edi- 
tions and a lot Following are a few of the 
good things we know are 


2 2 


State 


Oitor’s 


ichsa ck , 


announcement number 
is hardly out of 
Geor- 





good 
more. 
coming in our edition. 


Paul Tabor of the Georgia College of Agri- 


culture will continue his monthly interviews of the 
faculty with reference to the most important things 
for Georgia farmers to do each month. Mr. Tabor 


has the knack of writing things in the way you like 


to read them. He says what there is to say and stops, 


but he always tells you what you want to know. We 
hope to have more of Mr. Tabor’s splendid articles on 
pastures Phe probably is no man in the whole 
country better posted than he on pasture and forage 
crops for Georgia. 


* ¢@ ¢ 

Davis ef the Alabama Extension Service, Au- 
promises to continue letting us know the opin- 
suggestions of the Auburn faculty on the 
farm work for the month. Mr. Davis 
is another who has the knack of tinding out 
ple know and then telling it for the benefit of others. 
He is in constant touch with every step of Aiabama’s 


burn, 
ions and 
most important 
what peo- 


agriculture. 
* ¢ ¢ 


now acting dean of agriculture and 
director of the experiment station, Auburn, can al- 
ways be relied on for information on soil improve- 
ment or anything pertaining to increasing crop yields. 
“Facts” Funchess is the nickname given him by Au- 
burn students. They say he sticks to the facts, Our 
readers are finding him just as true to fact. He is an- 
other of those tireless workers. The only complaint 
we've ever heard against him is that he absolutely re- 
work longer than twenty hours a day. We 
what we'll do about that. 


: 2 ¢ 


J. G. Oliver of the Georgia Extension Service will 
continue to keep us in touch with the activities of the 
large force of Georgia county agents. If you can find 
out what the county agents throughout a state are do- 
ing you can know just about what the most important 
farm problems are. Mr. Oliver will keep us posted 
on these important activities in Georgia. 


Ss 2°22 


progress in 


M. J. Funchess, 


fuses to 
don't know 


We could take a great deal of space telling of the 
prospective good features for 1924. Our riends 
throughout Georgia, Alabama, and Florida are invited 
to continue to give us their help through practical 
suggestions and telling their experiences tl others 
may profit by them, Without taking mors e 
shall let the Georgia-Alabama edition speak for itself 
in 1924. - 

Yours for a more prospercus New Yeo 

bpacttlew 
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CHAPTER 1.—(Continued) 


“97 THINK,” said Sidney, “that it is 
I quite time some one took a little care 
of you. If you will give Katie, our 
maid, twenty-five cents a week, she'll do 
your washing and not tear your things to 
ribbons: And I'll mend them.” 

Sheer stupefaction was K. Le Moyne’s. 
After a moment :— 

“You're really rather wonderful, Miss 
Page. Here am I, lodged, fed, washed, 
ironed, and mended for seven dollars 
and seventy-five cents a week!” 

“T hope,” said Sidney severely, “that 
you'll put what you save in the bank.” 

He was still somewhat dazed when he 
went up the narrow staircase to his 
swept and garnished room. Never, in 
all of a life that had been active,—un- 
til recently —had he been so conscious 
of friendliness and kindly interest. He 
expanded under it. Some of the tired 
lines left his face. Under the gas 
chandelier, he straightened and threw out 
his arms. Then he reached down into 
his coat pocket and drew out a wide- 
awake and suspicious Reginald. 


“Good-night, Reggie!” he said. “Good- 
night, old top!” He hardly recognized 
his own voice. It was quite cheerful, 
although the little room was hot, and 
although, when he stood, he had a peril- 
ous feeling that the ceiling was close 
above. He deposited Reginald carefully 
on the floor in front of the bureau, and 
the squirrel, after eyeing him, retreated 
to its nest. 


It was late when K. ie Moyne retired 
to bed. Wrapped in a paper and secure- 
ly tied for the morning’s disposal, 
was considerable masculine undercloth- 
ing, ragged and buttonless. Not for 
worlds would he have had Sidney dis- 
cover his threadbare inner condition. 

“New underwear for yours tomorrow, 
K. Le Moyne,” he said to himself, as he 
unknotted his cravat. “New under- 
wear, and something besides K. for a 
first name.” 

He pondered over that for a time, tak- 
ing off his shoes slowly and thinking hard, 
“Kenneth, King, Kerr—” None of them 
appealed to him. And, after all, what 
did it matter? The old heaviness came 
over him. 

He dropped a shoe, and Reginald, who 
had gained enough courage to emerge 
and sit upright on the fender, fell over 
backward. 

Sidney did not sleep much that night. 
She lay awake, gazing into the scented 
darkness, her arms under her head. 
Love had come into her life at last. A 
man—onlv Joe, of course, but it was not 
the boy himself, but what he stood for. 
that thrilled her—had asked her to be 
his wife. 

In her little back room, with the 
sweetness of the tree blossoms stealing 
through the open window, Sidney faced 
the great mystery of life and love, and 
flung out warm young arms. Joe would 
be thinking of her now, as she. thought 
of him. Or would he have gone to 
sleep, secure in her half promise? Did 
he really love her? 

The desire to be loved! There was 
coming to Sidney a time when love would 
mean, not receiving, but giving—the di- 
vine fire instead of the pale flame of 
youth. At last she slept. 

A night breeze came through the win- 
dows and spread coolness through the 
little house. The ailanthus tree waved 


in the moonlight and sent sprawling 
shadows over the wall of K. Le Moyne’s 
bedroom. In the yard the leaves of the 
morning-glory vines quivered as if un- 
der the touch of a friendly hand. 





to outguess the author. Can you 


outcome. 
paper has been lost, read the synopsis 
week’s installment. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS: 
K. LE MOYNE....The Mysterious Roomer 


EEE Ie csv Gerrencctévsetes The Girl 
MRS. ANNA PAGE...... Sidney’s Mother 
AUNT HARRIET........... Sidney’s Aunt 


DR. ED WILSON, The “Street’s” Doctor 
DR. MAX WILSON, His Brother, a 
Skilled Surgeon 


JOE DRUMMOND.,......... Love-sick Boy 
TILLIE....The Waitress at Mrs. McKee’s 
SYNOPSIS 


K. Le Moyne, seeking peace—long ev- 
enings in which to read, quiet nights in 
which to sleep—rented an inexpensive 
room in the little house on the Street. 
Home, quiet and rest, seemed to be what 
he sought. 





Fa greaiest pleasure from reading a story frequently comes from trying 


oriunity to do some guessing as to the 


you read K you'll find a splendid opf 
There's plenty of mystery in this absorbing story. If last week's 


outguess Mary Roberts Rinehart lf 


below and get into the story with this 


Joe Drummond, youth of 21, impetuous 
but honest an upright, made earnest 
love to Sidney Page, girl of.18, but was 
repulsed with the promise that some day 
she might think better of him, but it 
would be a long day off. Just as she 
was on the point, because of sympathy 
for the boy, of breaking her pledge never 
to give her first kiss except tor love, the 
new roomer came up and Joe was forced 
to go away without the coveted caress 
to remember. 


Sidney, capable little manager, stopped 
the new roomer on the steps to cool off a 
bit. Then she began to inquire about his 
arrangement for meals, washing, buttons, 
etc. It was decided that for the sake 
of regularity he must take his meals at 

rs. McKee’s where Tillie waits on the 
table and punches the cards. 








K. Le Moyne slept diagonally in his 
bed, being very long. In sleep the lines 
were smoothed out of his face. He looked 
like a tired, overgrown boy. And while 
he slept the ground-squirrel ravaged 
the pockets of his shabby coat. 


CHAPTER II 


IDNEY could not remember when 

her Aunt Harriet had not sat at the 

table. It was one of her earliest dis- 
illusionments to learn that Aunt Harriet 
lived with them, not because she wished 
to, but because Sidney’s father had bor- 
rowed her small patrimony and she was 
“boarding it out.” 

Eighteen years she had “boarded it 
out.” Sidney had been born and grown 
to girlhood: the dreamer father had gone 
to his grave, with valuable patents lost 
for lack of money to renew them—gone 
with his faith in himself destroyed, but 
with his faith in the world undimin- 
ished; for he left his wife and daughter 
without a dollar of life insurance. 

Harriet Kennedy had voiced her own 
view of the matter, the day after the 
funeral, to one of the neighbors :— 

“He left no insurance. Why should 
he bother? He left me.” 

To the little widow, her sister, she 
had been no less bitter, and more ex- 


plicit. 

“Tt looks to me. Anna,” she said, “as 
if by borrowing everything I had, 
George had bought me, body and soul, 
for the rest of mv natural life. I'll stay 
now until Sidney is able to take hold? 


Then I’m going to live my own life. It 
will be a little late. but the Kennedys 
live a long time.’ 


The dav of Tarriet’s leaving had 


seemed far away to Anna Page. Sid- 
ney was still her baby, a pretty, rather 
leggy girl, in her first year at High 


School, prone to saunter home with three 
or four knickerbockered boys in her 
train, reading “The Duchess” stealthily, 
and begging for 
had given up her dolls, but she still 
made clothes for them out of scraps 
from Harriet’s sewing-room. In the par- 
lance of the Street. Harriet “sewed’— 
and sewed well. 


longer dresses. She 


She had taken Anna into business with 
her, but the burden of the partnership 
had always been on Harriet. To give 
her credit, she had not complained. She 
was past forty by that time, and her 
youth had slipped by in that back room 
with its dingy wall-paper covered with 
paper patterns. 

On the day after the arrival of the 
roomer, Harriet Kennedy came down 
to breakfast a little late. Katie, the 
general housework girl, had tied a small 
white apron over her generous gingham 
one, and was serving breakfast. From 


the kitchen came the clump of an iron, 
and cheerful singing. Sidney was iron- 
ing napkins. Mrs. Page, who had taken 
advantage of Harriet’s tardiness to read 
the obituary column in the morning pa- 
per, dropped it. 

But Harriet did not sit down. It was 
her custom to jerk her chair out and 
drop into it, as if she grudged every 
hour spent on food. Sidney, not hearing 
the jerk, paused with her iron in air. 

“Sidney.” 

“Yes, Aunt Harriet.” 

“Will you come in, please?” 

Katie took the iron from her. 

“You go. She’s all dressed up, and 
she doesn’t want any coffee.” 

So Sidney went in. It was to her that 
Harriet made her speech :— 

“Sidney, when your father died, I 
promised to look after both you and 
your mother until you were able to 
take care of yourself. That was five 
years ago. Of course, even before that 
I had helped to support you.” 

“If you would only have your coffee, 
Harriet!” 

Mrs. Page sat with her hand on the 
handle of the old silver-plated coffee- 
pot. Harriet ignored her. 

“You are a young woman now. You 
have health and energy, and you have 
youth, which [ haven't. I’m past forty, 
In the next twenty years, at the out- 
side, I've got not only to support myself, 
but to save something to keep me after 
that, if I live. 
[ don’t want to live forever, 


(ll probably live to be 
ninety. 
but I've always played in hard luck.” 
Sidney returned her gaze steadily. 
“T see. Well, Aunt Harriet, 


You’ve been a saint to us, 


you're 
quite right. 
but if you want to go away—” 

“Harriet!” wailed Mrs.. Page, 


not thinking—”’ 


“vou're 


“Please, mother.” 

Harriet’s eyes softened as she looked 
at the girl. ? 

“We can manage,” said Sidney quiet- 
ly. “We'll miss you, but it’s time we 
learned to depend on ourselves.” 

After that, in a torrent, came Har- 
riet’s declaration of independence. And, 
mixed in with its pathetic jumble of 
recriminations, hostility to her sister’s 
dead husband, and resentment for her 
lost years, came poor Harriet’s hopes 
and ambitions, the tragic plea of a 
woman who must substitute for the op- 
timism and energy of youth the grim 
determination of middle age. 

“I can-do good work,”- she finished. 
“I’m full of ideas, if I could get a 
chance to work them out. But there's 
no chance here, There isn’t a woman on 
the Street who knows real clothes when 


They don’t even know 
how to wear their corsets. They send 
me bundles of hideous stuff, with need- 
les and shields and imitation silk for 
lining, and when I turn out something 
worth while out of the mess, they think 


she sees them. 


the dress is queer!” 

Mrs. Page could not get back of Har- 
riet’s revolt to its cause. To her, Har- 
riet was not an artist pleading for her 
art; she was a sister and a bread-winner 
deserting her trust. 

“I’m sure,” she said stiffly, “we paid 
you back every cent we borrowed. If 
you stayed here after George died, it 
was because you offered to.” 

Her chin worked. She fumbled for 
the handkerchief at her belt. But Sid- 
ney ‘went around the table and flung a 
young arm over her aunt’s shoulders. 

“Why didn’t you say all that a year 
ago? We've been selfish, but we're not 
as bad as you think. And if any one in 
this world is entitled to success, you are. 
Of course we'll manage.” 

Harriet’s iron repression almost gave 
way. She covered her emotion with 
details :— 

“Mrs. Lorenz is going to let me make 
Christine some things, and if they're all 
right I may make her trousseau.” 

“Trousseau—for Christine!” 

“She’s not engaged, but her mother 
says it’s only a matter of a short time. 
I’m going to take two rooms in the busi- 
ness part of town, and put a couch in 
the back room to sleep on.” 

Sidney’s mind flew to Christine and 
her bright future, to a trousseau bought 
with the Lorenz money, to Christine 
settled down, a married woman, with 
Palmer Howe. She came back with an 
effort. Harriet had two triangular red 
spots in her sallow cheeks. 

“T can get a few good models—that’s 
the only way to start. And if you care 
to do hand work for me. Anna, I'll send 
it to you, and pay you the regular rates. 
There isn’t the call for it there used to 
be, but just a touch gives dash.” 

All of Mrs. Page’s grievances had 
worked their way to the surface. Sid- 
ney and Harriet had made her world, 
such as it was, and her world was in 
revolt. She flung out her hands. 

“T suppose I must do something. With 
you ieaving, and Sidney renting her room 
and sleeping on a folding-bed in the 
sewing-room, everything seems upside 
down. I never thought I should live to 
see strange men running in and out of 
this house and carrying latch-keys,” 

This in reference to Le Moyne, whose 
tall figure had made a hurried exit some 
time before. 

Nothing could have symbolized Har- 
riet’s revolt more thoroughly than her 
going upstairs after a hurried breakfast, 
and putting on her hat and coat. She had 
heard of rooms, she said, and there was 
nothing urgent in the work-room. Her 
eves were brighter already as she went 
out. Sidney, kissing her in the hall and 
wishing her luck, realized suddenly what 
a burden she and her mother must have 
been for the last few years. She threw 
her head up proudly. They would never 
be a burden again—never, as long as 
she had strength and health! 

By evening Mrs. Page had worked her- 
self into a state bordering on hysteria. 
Harriet was out most of the day, She 
came in at three o’clock, and Katie gave 
her a cup of tea. At the news of her 
sister’s condition, she merely shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“She'll not die, Katie,” she said calmly — 
“But see that Miss Sidney eats some-~ 


(Continued on page 12, column 1) 
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Dont neglect aCold 


Dangerous sickness often 
Starts with a cold. Ward off 
— colds with Musterole 

fore pneumonia starts. 

Masterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of musterd. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
joned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant featu 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze ot sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bethroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With 2 tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, }smbago, 


coughs and colds are all symptoms 

that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is now made 

in mi/i.¢ form for babies and small 

4b::ar~-1 isk fo (Children’s Musterole. 
Sdcand sScjars< r.‘. abes; hospital size, $3. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











AMERICA’S GREATEST 
° = 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
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7 ORDER No. S-425 
ove $1.98 for Ghusee 
esired! Ladi 


WE PAY POSTAGE OUR 50-YEAR OLD 
when you send cash REPUTATION 
with order. Ifmorecon- for honest dealing protects 
venient, send no money M more wonder- 


ul values in our Bargain 


with order and 
a4 aan: sent free upon re- 
quest. 


postman delivery, 
plus postage - pny 


HORUFF SHOE CO. 








DEPT. 67 - _- _ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











FULLY 
BILLS GUARANTEED 
x this High Grade  Gresantond STERLING ~ spd Outfit you can save and 
your wi family and neighbors. 
aniched, Geooble, 5 serviceable outfit of Close Cutting Cutlery Ste 
Full Size Barber Comb and Regulation Barber Shears. Fine for 
CUTTING, TRIMMING, BOBBING HAIR, TRIMMING NECKS . 
hair from face or under arms. MOTHERS can SAV 
On EY and Time cutt hai, outfit 


TRY OUTFIT FOR 30 DAYS 
Gissatished, after this 30 Da; Task soto fo Gael caine, and amount paid 
outfit will be refunded. to save postage, 1.95 with order, 
fs same refund guarantee. "Scnd for outst outfit today. 


‘and try outfit 30 days under the same 
@PERLING COMPANY, Desk 200 BALTIMORE, MD 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, harmless, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Progressive Far 


Hundreds of Interesting Subjects Already Planned for ‘‘The Progressive 


Farm Woman” 


Farmer for several 


HE Progressive 


years pa s been giving more and 
more space, more and more atten- 
tion, to the problems of the farm woman 


will 
than 


and the farm home; and in 1924 it 
do even more 
ever before. 

In President Clar- 


ence Poe's gencral 
announcements for 
next year is one fea- 
ture that is really 
epoch. marking. 


Hereafter The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will 
not only give in each 
issue the same liberal space to farm 
women’s subjects it has been giving, but 
from now on we shall issue what will 
practically be a special quarterly maga- 
zine for Southern farm women. Look 
up the dates and general outline of sub- 
jects to be discussed as given on page 4. 
The first number, to appear March 29, is 
already well under way. These special 
quarterly issues will constitute a most 
striking recognition of the growing dig- 
nity and importance of farm women’s 
interests in the South. 





MRS. HUTT 


I have just been reading over the plans 


for this year as announced in our Jan- 
wary 6 issue. We have carried out our 
promises then made very well in most 


things, but have been weak in some oth- 
ers. These which we have rather neg- 
lected this year are: Young mothers, 
school lunches, dress and fashions, mu- 
Sic, movies, and personalities and work 
of the home demonstration agents. They 
shall, therefore, have better recognition 
in 1924. Fora few years I “went heavy” 
on recipes, food values, and canning, but 
for two years I have not emphasized 
these beyond other things. I expect now 
to come back and give more 
the subject of foods. 


space to 


e ° . 7? 
Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
HE “Farm Wives’ Experience Letters” 
and the “Teens and Tw letters 
we shall continue. For the highly popu- 
lar “Farm Wives’ Experience Letters,” 


nties 


and ‘‘ Teens 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


here is a list of subjects planned for each 


th of 1924 :— 


mon 


ar ney fe —How I Achieved Success Witt My 
Se ag (with especial reference to the “small 
tr oa ” that g esults). Mail lett rs by 
January 5. 
stood g wid o-How r Made a Barn-like Kitchen 
nient, Comfortable and Cheerful. 


Encourage 
Sort of 


Sthaniieiten L pe 
My Daughter to Select the 
Husband. 
ot ow 
be 


to: 


T rying to 
Right 


I Coéperated With My Neigh- 


b. Kil Cure or Preserve the Meat. 
*. Take Care of Children. 
d. Launder. 


e. Make Hominy, Syrup, etc. 
. Sew or 
Make money. 


May.—Experiences in Adopting Children. 

June.—How-I Teach My Family Ti 

July.—What Interested or Helped Me Most 
in Recent Issues of The Progressive Farmer. 

August.—Some Things I Am Tryiny to Ac- 
complish With My Ballot. 

September.—Our Home Lighting. How I 
Have .mproved or Hope to Improve It. 

Oct..ber—How I Am Trying to Encourage 
My Son to Select the Right Sort of Wiie. 

November.—What Mother Thinks About 
Children’s Parties. Are they worth th: time 
and effort required for the developme:t of 
the child? 

December.—How the Home Demonstration 
Agent Has Helped Me Market My Products, 


diness. 


for the best letters 
will be given, of course; and I shall be 
glad if our friends will suggest other 
they would like to have dis- 


The usual prizes 


subjects 
cussed. 
° é 
Subjects for 
NE of the 
The Progressive Farmer has made in 
inauguration of our 


Teens and Twenties” 


nost popular innovations 


recent years was the 
department, “The Teens and Twenties,” 
in which the problems of our 
farm young people may be discussed by 
Pollowing are 


special 


them in their own 
the 1924 subject 


way. 


January.—How I Coéperated With Other 


oys and Girls in 


Giving an Entertainment. 


Making Money or 
Any Other Field of Endeavor. 
February.—The Use I Could Make of a 


Course in Home Economics or Manual 
Training. 
March.—What the Movies and Radio } 
Meant to My Community Have tt 
uplifting and educational i 


1 otherwise and 





ave they beer 





Our Pattern 





1851—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 3%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size % requir res 35 
yards 40-inch material with 3% yards 
of binding. 


1877—Attractive Blouse.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 25 
yards 40-inch material. 


1862—Petticoat Substitute—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 28, 32 and 36 inches waist 
measure. Size 28 requires 2% yards 
3%6-inch material. 


1915—Dress for the Older Woman.—Cut in 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin 
embroidery 


esigns, a complete 











Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
referred). The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 

10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 











sizes 3%, 38, and 48 


mches bust 


40, 42, 
measure. 


44, 4%, 
Size % re- 
quires 5 yards 40-inch material. 

The embroidery pattern 660 costs 15 
cents extra. 


1921—Play Frock.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 
years. Size 4 requires 24% yards 
-inch material. 
The embroidery pattern 671 costs 51 
cents extra. 


1886—Two-material Morning Frock.—Cut 
in sizes 4M, 3%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 


quires 2 yards %-inch material with 
1% yards %-inch contrasting color. 











a 


and Twenties’? in 1924 


April.—The 


arm stories 


Best Very Short 


preferred). 


Story. (True 
May.—Our School as a Social 
What We Have Done te Make It. 
June.—A Description of the Best Liked 
Girl or Boy I Know and the Reasons I At. 


Center and 


tribute for Her or His Popularity. 
July—Some Personal Faults or Weak- 

nesses and How I Overcame Them. 
August.—What Conveniences I Have Seey 


in Other Homes That I Wish I Could Put jg 


My Home. 


September.—To What Extent Should a 
Young Woman Expect a Y oung Man te 
Spend Money for Her Pleasure? 


October.—What I Am Doing to Discourage 
Drinking and the Whiskey Evil. 


M - naaaces iio agazines I Like Best and 
hy 
December.—Original Ideas in Celebratiny 


Holidays and Anniversaries. 

Letters for the January subjects should 
be mailed by January 5 We are repeat- 
ing the October subject because this year 
it was not announced iu time to get many 
letters. The usual prizes will be given. 

Twice a month we shall print the best 
letters received on these subjects as an- 
nounced above. Then once a month we 
shall give in the “Teens and Twenties” 
space “The Letters of Letty.” Letty is 
going to spend next year away from 
home, and her letters will be full of in- 
terest for all our girl readers. 

In the fourth issue we expect to give 
our “Teens and Twenties” readers de- 
scriptions of games or parties for young 
people. 


“6 . . : 
Dad Gets a Job in the Kitchen” 
OR 1924 we are planning to start an 
unusual sort of column, divided into 

five paris, each part containing about 100 

words. The five subdivisions will be :— 
1, “Try It on popular 

re ipe each Wee k B 
2. Just Dre 

ions, etc.). 


Father” (one 


ss (hints on clothing, fash- 


3.. “Dad Gets a Job in the Kitchen.” 
4 wer 

a B d wis. 

For “Dad Gets a Job in the Kitchen,” 


will be dis- 
and 26 others 


for the 


the following 26 subjects 
cussed the six months, 
equally interesting are also ready 


first 


last six months of the year: 

1. Dad and Mother discuss running water 
systems and adopt a temporary device. 

2. Dad goes to town and buys a _ soap 
shaker. 


rattles when wind is strong 
wedges. 


3. The window 
Dad makes a few 


4. Dad covers the old bread board with 
white oil cloth for Mother. 

5. The floor is cold and Baby will sit on it 

How Father corrected that. 

The sink strainer Dad found in town jor 
a quarter. 

7. Where can I keep that milk bucket be- 
tween times? 

8. “What time is it?” Dad provides an 
alarm clock. 

9. The stove smokes. Dad looks into the 
matter He comes out black; she comes gut 
smiling. 

10. Dad gets everything black when was’- 
ing off the soot and decides to make a wash 


place for the men. 

11. Dad Mother’s hands are not so 
soft as when he married her, and explains 
why he is going to buy her a dish mop. 

12, A dish drainer—he sees it in town and 
gets it and explains to mother how the man 
said she could wash dishes. 

13. The kitchen chair breaks. How Dad 
mends it (Back loosens, use of braces). 

14. The rounds of the tall chair get loose 
(use of glue). 

15. Tires of seeing mother exposed to the 
weather and unable to spare the money, Dad 
uses the lumber in the old shed to build a 
room off the kitchen. He moves the tubs 
therein. 

16. The tubs are put on a shelf the right 
height and even though there is no running 
water, a drain pipe and hose is put to each 
tub to empty the water. 

17. Heretofore the clothes have been boiled 
outdoors, but Dad manages a laundry stove. 

18. Dad provides a cupboard and shelves 
for blucing, starch, etc. 

19. Mother reproaches Dad for forgetting 
some of the errands in town. He makes @ 
memorandum pad that hangs on the wall. 

®. Dad loves griddle cakes but Mother 
finds it hard to turn them. He buys 4 
spatula in town. 

21. The short, broad spatula was such @ 
help with the cakes that Dad comes home 
with a long narrow one for turning othet 
foods. , 
22. No one ever could remember how manyy 
eggs the hens laid or when the calf was bora 


says 
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antil 


Dad got a big calendar with spaces 


to write on above each date. 


23. The refrigerator pan 


was a bother to 


empty, so Dad bored a hole in the floor and 


arranged a drain. 
24. Dad 
keep the ice 


found 
well, 


the outside. 


5. The kerosene 
react Dad built 
spent an 


26. Dad 


4re e for cement). 


the old 
so he 
with putty, enameled the 


a st 


event 


refrigerator did not 
filled all the cracks 
inside and painted 


an was awkward to 
and on castors for it. 
g mending dishes 


“Just Dress” 


| ROES the heading “Just Dress,” 


the 


following 52 subjects will be discuss- 


ed 


Collars and cuffs. 


Care of gloves 
The new blouses. 
How to clean lace. 


Cleaning ribbons. 

Choosing shoes. 

Care of stockings. 

What's new in 
sweaters?’ 

Care of shoes. 

Selection of hats. 


The fashion in 
aprons. 

Cutting down and 
making over 


Belts and buckles. 

Patching stripes and 
plaids. 

The spring styles. 

Storing away clothes. 

Some uses for cross 
stitch. 

Renovating the straw 
‘ey 

The commencement 
dress. 

A hemmed patch. 
The summer dress- 
up frocks. 

Care of white shoes. 

Choosing the wed- 
ding dress. 

The summer kimona. 

How to sew on but- 
tons. 

Setting the color in 
wash materials. 
Suitable traveling 

dress. 
The mitered corner. 


one for each week of the year :— 


Materials for bath- 
ing suits. 

The making 
ton holes. 

Hot weather kitchen 
clothes. 

The half-moon patch. 

To clean flower hat 
trimmings. 

Newest underwear 
materials. 

The slip to wear un- 
der your summer 
dress 

Darning of woolens. 

The rainy day cos- 
tume. 

Choosing the school 
outfit. 

The autumn sty'es. 

Trimming everyday 
underwear. 
onging and wash- 
ing silks. 

Lining a hat. 

What is new in 
wraps. 

Bias piecing. 

Renovating woolen 
goods. 

Maternity dresses. 


of but- 


Choosing a_ winter 
coat. 

The schocl girl's 
party dress 
Steaming velvets 
The older woman's 
hat. 


Cleaning felt hats. 
Handkerchiefs. 


A “Beauty Hint” Each Week 


HE 


following beauty 


will be 


hints 


eiven in brief, concise form—one in 


each issue :— 


The search for youth. 
Importance of toilet. 
iil advised vanity. 

I-nportance of clean- 


liness 
Relaxation. 
Repose and tension. 
Whe age comes. 


The face. 

ial blemishes. 
heads. 
Pimpl 
Wri 
Sallowness. 

Water as acosmetic. 
I'wiiching muscles. 
The 


kles. 





Eye st and eye- 
glasses 

Eyebrows and cye- 
lashes 

Daily care of the 
hair 

Use o nie 

The care of the feet 
The toenails. 

Garters, 

Reducing the hips. 

Stooping shoulders. 

Overeating. 

Care of sweat glands. 

Scowling. 


Hair tonics, 
Care of hair brushes. 


Removing superflu- 
ous hair. 

Wigs. 

Treatment of sun- 
burr 

Sponge '< 


Toilet preparations, 
Use of tweezers. 


* of perfumes 
Face ereams 
€ { lemons 
Talcum powders 
ace powders 


nouth washes 
Us of the tooth 





Stockings. 


Care of the hands 

Manicuring. 

Rubber gloves. 

Protecting hands 
from cold. 


Something for Music Lovers 


OW here is something for our music 

lovers. In connection with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s campaign for better 
pictures, we plan also to give more at- 
tention to music. We expect to print a 
number of popular old songs with music. 
We shall also print the following short 


articles :— 


1. Keeping Up Your Music 

2. “I Am too Busy to Sing.” 

3. Home Training for Young Singers. 

4. Music for the Summer. 

5. A Family Orchestra. 

6. What to Listen for in Music 

7. The Country Girl and Her Music. 

8. The Soothing Power of Music for Chil- 
dren. 

9. Ho We Organized Our Music Club. 


For the Littlest Folks 


HE Progressive Farmer has plenty of 

helpful material for mature folks, 
men and women. It also gives constant 
attention to the problems of young peo- 
ple—in their “Teens and Twenties.” It 
also has its department for boys and 
girls from “Seven to Seventeen.” Now 
it needs to give recognition to the littlest 
folks of all—those not even seven. 


In the hope of helping these little 
folks, and of helping their mothers in 
training and amusing them, we shall 
print one item each week during 1924 uns 
der the heading “Little Children,” in- 
cluding brief discussions of the followe 
ing subjects :— 

Poetry for childhood. 
Religious teaching. 


Arithmetic with peb- 
bles. 


Multiplication table. Corect English. 
Learning the alpha- Spelling. | 
bet. Fairy stories. 


Famous stories. 
The stars. 


Little folks and art. 
Athletics for chil- 


dren. Games. 

Backward children. Explaining the wall 
Bad company for map. 

babies. Defective hearing. 
Love of first »ooks. Helping school chil- 
Confidant in Mother. dren. 
Concentration. How to study. 
Parental control. How to reason. 
Early culture. Letter writing. 
Current gossip. Little busy bodies. 


Memorizing. 


The dictionary. n 
i Mother Goose 


Drawing. 


Ear-minded chil- rhymes, : 

dren. Observing wild 
Fye-minded children. flowers. ‘ 
Education begins What bird is that? 


Orderliness 
Teaching rhymes, 
Teaching rhythm. 


when? 
Excitément. 
Pictures 


The play «pace. Ridicule 
© rainy day. School and home. 
Reoding aloud. Seli-control 


So much for our plans for the farm 
n’s department and the “Teens and 
Twenties” section of The Progressive 
Farmer next year. Now let every farm 
woman and all our young readers turn 
to pages 3, 4, and 5 and read the magnifi- 
cent list of good things provided for the 
farmer and the farm family as a whole. 
xX % 8 

HE canned peas put up in the United 
‘£ States in 1923 reached the astonishing 
total of 13,948,000 cases, or 334,752,000 
cans. This represents a sufficient quan- 
tity to give every man, woman and child 
in the United States, three cans of peas. 


wort 





Table. 


574—-Poultry 
602—Clean Milk 


Parcel Post. 


P. O. 
Dear Sir: 





in the above list. 


i NAME ivccccpeccccccscccevcccsccvceccccgvccccces 


Bulletins for Farm Women—Order Now 


[i following is a list of free 
States Department of 


readers: 
287-~Poultry Management. 
256—Preparation of Vegetables for the 


357—-Care of Food in the Home. 
391—Economic Use of Meat 
474—Use of Paint on the 
528—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 
565—Corn Meal as a Food. 
House Construction. 


in the Home. 
Farm. 


653—Honey and Its Use in the Home. 
656—Community Egg Circle. 

717—Food for Growing Children. 
743—The Feding of Dairy Cows. 
750—Roses for the Home. 

816—Minor Articles of 
850—How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 


arm. 
876—Making Butter on the Farm. 
04—Fire Prevention on the Farm. 
930—-Marketing Butter 


Farm Equipment. 


and Cheese by 


In order to get such of the above 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
Yours very truly, 


Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
Agriculture that will help our progressive women 


bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and 
mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 


941—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 
957—Important Poultry Diseases. 
94—Farm Household Accounts. 
1019—Straining Milk. 
1067— Feeding Hens for Egg Production. 
1087—-Beautifying the Farmstead. 
1106—Incubation of Hens’ Eggs. 
1107--Brooding Coops and Appliances. 
1136—Baking in the Home. 
1171—Annual Flowering Plants. 
118—Pork on the Farm: Killing, Curing 
and Canning. 
1191—Cheese Making on the Farm. 
1207—Milk and Its Use on the Farm. 
1214-Farm Dairy Houses. 
1227—Sewage and Sewerage of the Farm. 
1230—Chimneys and Fireplaces. 
1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 
1331—Backyard Poultry Keeping. 
1337—Diseases of Poultry. 
1346—Carpet Beetles and Their Control. 
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T DINNER SET 


You Need No Money. We Trust You. We Pay Freight. 
To gain a wider distribution for our strictly pure; first quality groceries and family 
supplies; we now offer ABSOLUTELY FREE, a beautifully floral decorated; full size; 


46 Pc. DINNER SET for salc of 10 BOXES OF SOAP 
of extra quality and finely perfumed; giving as premiums with each box of 7 large cakes; 


a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Powder, Six Teaspoons, 
Pair of Shears and a Package of Needles (as per Plan 235 (s QUALITY as well as 
QUANTITY are in this offer} as we buy in such largelots that we can afford to give 


more good goods for less money than any other concern in the entire country. 


’ ; 

_____ ALL OUR ARTICLES SELL AT SIGHT 
One pleased customer brings another and with our other offers of Household Sup-! 
plies, Groceries, Toilet Articles, Notions and Jewelry, you will get duplicate orders. 
and earn other premiums such zs Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Linen Sets, Talking 
Machines, Lzr:rs,; Clocks, Silverware, Furniture, Graniteware, Dry Goods, 
Wearing Apparel cr anything you need., We also pay large Cash Commissions. 


EXTRA FREE PRESENT, 
Wegivea7-PieceHigh GradeGrane- 
ite Kitchen Set, consisting of Dish Pan;| 
Preserve Kettle, Sauce Pan, Pudding 
Wen Pan,PiePan,Jel CakePan,andBast- 
mM ae Spoon, cost in addition to. 
hae i. 7 Vein the Dinner Set; if you order promptly. 
OS RS WE PAY FREIGHT, | 
_ ‘ on Soap; Dinner Set and Premiums; 
,allowing you p'cnty of time to examine; deliver and collect before ing us. Write 
at once for our BIG FREE CATALOG and full information fa taking orders.' 
If after receiving them; you decide not to get up an order; you may keep every- 
thing we send you FREE OF CHARGE for the trouble of answering this advertise- 
ment. No license required. We protect you. Our methods are honest. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Our References: First National Bank, Provident Bank; Postmaster. 
We also give Beautiful Presents and Pay Cash for Appointing Agents to work for 
us. _You advance no money. You have nothing torisk. A stamp or tal card is 

your only expense. WRITE TODAY. DON’T DELAY. FOUNDED 1897, 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 273 Culvert & 5th Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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SAY “BAYER” when you buy- Gonuine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 23 years for 


Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuralgia § Rheumatism 


, Accept only “Bayer” package 
pfrursNne— which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacié 
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What Is This 
_ Dress Worth? 


@ you guess | want 
=“ sparkles with richest style—a duplicate in 
nai sian at jee 
Seceat tance tokens peace 
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of your 


MVERNATIONAL HAIL OnD ER co. 


™ 
P7757, CHICAGO. 
inl0f0 20 minutes 
Just think of it. The best 
meat you ever tasted and 


only @ few minutes work to 


smoke it. 


Start now to have better 
meat---over a millon other 
farmers have proven it pays 
them to use Figaro and we 
unconditionly guarantee it 
will pay you. 








Here's what a few of them 

say--- 

“Can be applied in 10 to 20 
minutes. Saves the big 
shrinkage loss from fire 
smoke. Keeps meat sweet 
and full weight Imparts 
true wood---smoke flavor 
Keeps out skippers and 
prevents meatyrom become 
ing rancid.” 








Figaro is sold everywhere--- 
; et a jar from your merchant now. 
cured meat use Figaro. t's your guarantee of better meat. 


FICARO 


CHEMICAL CO, 





Por delicious swect- 















M 
Dallas, Jexas 


itis 06 Wo THE SIN $5 4 95 





Fitted with Atkins Silver Stee! Guaranteed 





@ Cords In 10 Hours 
‘woods. 


by one man. It’s King of 
Catalog Y63 free. Established 1300. the 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 E, 75th St., Chicago, illinals 





New Lamp Invention 
Beats Electricity 





Beautiful Lamp Gives 400 Candle 
Power For Less Than 1% 
Cent a Night 





Any home may now have the benefits of 
electric lights at practically no cast through 
the remarkable invention of B. Davis, 3a 

ansas City expert mechanic. 

This amazing invention called the Economy 
Lamp is beautifully designed and an orna- 
ment to any home. There is no wick, chim- 
mey or odor. It lights instantly and gives 
more light than 20 electric light bulbs, 27 
lamps or 400 candles at a cost of less than 

eent a night. It is so simple a child can 
Operate it with perfect safety and carry it 
- anywhere. 

So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention 
that he wants to send an Economy Lamp 
free to try, to any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who will write for it. If you want 
Pp. may. of soft, brilliant, healthful light you 
s d this generous offer without 
obligation by simply sending your name and 

ress & b. . os Ho a F pms Bidg., 
sas t Ov lore this special intro- 
ofier ‘is withdrawn. +o 





ae 





daress letters lo "Uncle PE” care of 











A Good New Year Resolution 
for Boys and Girls 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

This is the time of the year when 
many people make New Year resolutions. 
They may drop certain habits, try to 
improve some things they have been 
doing, or take up new habits. With the 
beginning of 1924, I want to ask you to 
cultivate the habit of being “on time.” 
Now let us consider some of the things 
that will help us to cultivate this habit. 


1, Be on time. This means that if 
you are to be at school, church, a meet- 
ing, work, or any other place at a cer- 
tain time, make your plans to be there 
at the set time and not “just a few min- 
utes late,” as shiftless people do. When 
John Wannamaker, one of the’ greatest 
merchants America has had, died a few 
months ago, it was said that one reason 
for his great success was: “He was al- 
ways at work on time.” Places of prom- 
inence in the world are filled with boys 
and men who have followed this seven- 
word motto. The boy or girl who is 
at work on time, day after day, month 
after month, will draw attention, no 
matter what he or she may be doing. 

2. Do not put off until tomorrow the 
things that can be done today. “Make 
hay while the sun shires,” is a good mot- 
to. If you have lessons to prepare, 
chores to do, or your club work needs 
attention, do it now. If you put off 
till tomorrow the things that can be 
done today, you will find it much harder 
to do them tomorrow, for tomorrow’s 
needs will also demand attention then. 

3. Meet your engagements promptly. 
If you tell Mr. Jones that you will be at 
his home Thursday morning at 9 o’clock 
to buy a pig for your club work, keep 
your promise. It may be that Mr. Jones 
is very busy with his farm work. If you 
should be 30 minutes or an hour late, 
you would keep him from his work that 
long. In this case, time means money. 

The person who is punctual or prompt 
will usually keep his word and may be de- 


pended upon. Promptness is good proof 
that our affairs or busine: is well car- 
ried on, and gives others confidence in 
our ability. It is said that Benjamin 
Franklin once employed a servant who 
was always late but always had an ex- 
cuse. Franklin said to him one morn- 
ing: “I have generally found that the 
man who is good with an excuse is good 
at nothing else.” 

Boys and girls, I want you to practice 
during 1924 the habit of being on time 
for all duties every day. Don’t you 
think it is worth while? 


UNCLE P. F. 


Good Things Coming on Our 
‘Seven to Seventeen” Page 


PStEAD of the usual letters from 
our boys and girls on this page, this 
week, we wish to tell you what our 1924 
plans are for this department. 

First of all, this is the make-up of the 
page as we expect to have it next year :— 

1. “Uncle P. F.” Letters. 

2. Letters from boys and girls—prize 
letters and others. 

2. “Something to Make” series—dia- 
grams and full instructions. 


4. Questions and answers—we want 
the boys and girls to send us questions 
and let us print the answers. 

5. Timely photographs of what boys 
and girls are doing. 

Two of Uncle P. F.’s letters each 
month will be on practical farm subjects, 
one on some inspirational topic, and one 
on social life, books, games, athletics, 
etc., for boys and girls. Issues on fifth 
Saturdays will be devoted to problems of 
interest to girls. 

Next year, instead of having boys and 
girls write on any and all kinds of sub- 
jects, we plan to try out naming sub- 
jects for prize letters. For example, we 
want letters right now on these three 
subjects :— 

1. How Club Work Helped me in 1923. Mail 


letters by January 3 








$25 FOR INFORMA 

















long have 


How 
What kind of 


program do you enjoy 


Does 


sermons? 


your church or school use a 


you now own, please state make wanted.. 





way. Valuable literature and radio information will be sent 

each person replying. 

Are you the owner of a radio receiving set cup eatee Gawid aeeseheneets 

What make of set do you own?.......eeeee-s 

Does your set use dry batteries, or wet batteries? ..........ce cee c eee c eens eeeeeeeeeeetes 
Does it contain one, two, three, or more tubes?............ 

Do you use a loud speaker?..........ccccoccceses ee ee ee ea A re 

Do you use an indoor loop, an attic antenna, or an outdoor aerial? 


How many stations do you hear regularly and clearly? 
What is the total number of stations ye 
had your set?.. 


you had your present set? 
MOOT? .recvcccces 


What kind of additional entertainment, or information, would you like to receive 


WP PUNE Welbon Ride tdecdccckces cecasaatexeses oenves 


radio set for 


If you are planning to buy a set, or would rather have a set other than the one 


TION ABOUT RADIO 


We want to know how many of our 
readers have radio sets and how many 
are planning to buy such sets. We 
offer a first prize of $15, a second 
prize of $10, and a third prize of $5 
for letters on “The Value of Radio 
to the Farmer.” Make these letters 
not over 500 words in and 
send them to “Radio Department,” 
The Progressive Farmer, accompanied 
by the following blank properly filled 
out. If you do not enter the contest, 
fill in the blank and send to us any 
free to 


length, 


oa have heard during the time you have 


entertainment, lectures, and 








The Progressive Farmer 


« How Home Economics Work in 
High School Helped me in 1923. 
by January 5. 

3. My Home 
1923 and How | 
January 5. 


We have not yet made up a complete 
list of other subjects for boys’ and girls 
letters in 1924, but a considerable num- 
ber of the following list will be used 

PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


our 
Mail letters 


Projects in Agriculture 
Successed. Mail letters by 


1. How I raised and fed my pigs. 
2. (a) What I have learned about cows 
how to feed them 


(b) What I have learned about the value 
of milk as a food. 
3. What I 
ens, 
4. What 
the family. 
5. (a) How we made 
»y planting shrubs or 


have learned about raising chick- 


our vegetable garden is worth 


our home beautiful 


flowers. 


(b) How we got flowers, shrubs and trees 


in our school yard. 
6. (a) What the family orchard means 
to us. 

(b) A list of fruits we have in the home 
orchards and why we chose the varieties 
we have. 

(c) How we grow our fine peaches 

(d) How we grow our fine apples 

7. (a) The different kinds of knots you can 
tie with rope. 

(b) Tell about the habits of one insect 


you know. 
8. (a) How I raised my 
(b) How I raised my fine crop of cotton, 
9. How 


fine crop of corn. 


we drained our wet land. 
GENERAL SUBJECTS 


1, The books on nature study and 
ture that I have found interesting 


agricul- 


2. How I help in the home. 


3. What I have made to help furnish the 
home. 

4. The things we did to make our club 
meetings interesting. 

5. The most interesting thing I ever saw 
on the farm. 

6. What I did with the money I made from 
club work. 


7. The pictures we have in our homes and 
the ones I enjoy most. 

8. How I got ready for the fair. 

9. Prizes I won at the fair and why [ suc- 
ceeded. 

10. Lessons the fair taught me. 

11. How consolidation helped our 

12. How we are getting a school library. 

13. How we beautified grounds. 


14. How athletics helps young people. 

15. How our school clubs and societies help 
16. What I have found out about birds and 
why we need to protect them. 

71. The funniest thing that ever 
to me, 

18. Experiences Grandmother had 
19. Experiences Grandfather had 
20. A short story. 

21. Our club encampment. 
22. What I learned at the 
23. How we got running 
home, 

24. How we got lights in our home 
25. Why I like to live in 
%. How I learned to speak on public occa- 
sions. 


school, 


the school 


happened 


short course 


water in our 
the country 


27. My favorite author and why. 

If there are other subjects you would 
like for us to discuss in 1924, please send 
a list right away to “Uncle P. F.,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer. And don’t 
forget to rush your letters on the three 
subjects announced, for which letter 
must reach us from January 3 to Jar 


ww Ww 
Moving to a New Farm 


THIS ye 
which 


uary 9. 


ir we moved to a prairie farm, 
200 acres in culti- 
vation and 100 more in pasture. It is all 
black land with the exception of a few 
acres. When we moved, there were no 
fruit trees of any kind, but we have 
bought peach and plum trees to set out 
along with a dozen fig bushes. A slougt 
runs through a field on which I intend 
to set out some pecan trees. I am going 
to improve the poor places in the field by 
sowing them down in rye and then plow- 
ing this under when it gets about a foot 
high. I shall improve the yard also by 
planting flowers and shrubs. I already 
have some rose bushes set out. 


has about 


I belong to an agricultural club, and 
am going to have two projects this year, 
a calf and a cotton patch. 

Texas. JOE COX. 


Editor’s Note—lIf all our young folks 
were as interested in planting more frutt 
and flowers as this Texas boy, they 
would go far towards making The Pre- 
gressive Farmer slogan come irue, and 
make the South “A Land of Plenty, 4 
Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Com- 
radship.” 
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December .29, 1923 


Getting on the Right Road in 


Saje Farming Conference at Auburn Outlined Permanent Program 





N TIE progress of time we have 
urned to a new page—1924. As 
many of us are undecided 

to what we should do during the new 
vear. The price of cotton is higher than 
we expected a year but, on the 
other hand, yields were very low in 1923, 


just 
farmers 


ago, 


due to unfavorable weather, boll wee- 
vils, poor land, and other things. A 
government report places the average 


Alabama at 91 pounds of lint 
and we know that we 


yield in 
cotton to the acre, 


cannot make money raising cotton at 
that rate. 
And so we must make improvements 


somewhere—perhaps in many places. In 
doing so we need the best information 
Wwe can get. 

For the purpose of bringing together 
the best minds on the numerous 
tions involved, a safe farming conier- 
ence was held at Auburn, Alabama, De- 
cember 20-21. It was called by Prof 
L. N. Duncan, director of the Alabama 
Extension Service, and attended by farm- 
ers, county agents, investigators, edi- 
tors, teachers, officials of organizations 
of farmers, commercial agricultural 
workers, and officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
State Department of Agriculture, and 
the Experiment Station. Sixty-one. of 
the 67 counties were 
farmers county ag 
bama Farm 


ques- 


represented by 
ents. The Ala- 
Federation, the 


and 
Bureau 


Farmers’ Union, the Farm Bureau Cot 
ton Association, the Farm Bureau Hay 
Association, the Alabama Poultry Asso- 
ciation, and the Alabama Pecan Grow- 


ers were each represented by one or 
nore officials 

With all phases of agriculture repre 
ented by practical farmers and able ag- 


ricultural workers, the 


“On Terence pro 


eeded along business lines and made 
pecific recommendations as to what 
Alabama farmers may safely do 


1924 and 


what has been frequently 


future vears. In fact it adopted 


called “a per- 


manent policy for agriculture.” 


General Recommend: tions 


O" SPECIAL interest were the gen- 
eral recommendations which were 


headed by Ed- 
president, Alabama 
As passed these 


presented by a committee 
ward A. O’Neal, 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


resolutions read: 


“Whereas, agriculture is outstanding as 
Alabanta’s one industry, with 
80 per cent of her people directly de- 
pendent upon agriculture for a living, 
while the remaining 20 per cent depend 
on it for the success of their businesses, 
and 

“Whereas, certain changes in methods 
and practices must be made if Alabama 
is to take her proper place as an agricul- 
tural state, therefore, be it 


“Resolved 1. 
vestigators, and agricultural workers, 
earnestly request bankers, merchants, 
editors, and all other interested individ- 
vals, agencies, and organizations to co- 
Operate with us in carrying forward our 
program for constructive work. Espe- 
cially do we plead for the coéperation of 
bankers and vase Ba men. 


big basic 


That we as farmers, in- 


“Resolved 2. That an earnest and 
permanent effort be made to get farmers 


“Learn the fertilizer requirements for for your section. 
on a cash basis. For doing this, we every crop and every soil on your farm. Market your products codperativels 
strongly urge them to grow ample food Get your county agent to write you a Get on a cash basis 
and feed crops for home needs, to con- prescription for each crop and soil. gee Ty he ste P : 
tinue and expand coéperative marketing, itatn o farmers’ oreanization and buy Own your farm and help others to 
and to practice intelligent economy in all fertilizer materials codéperatively and own theirs. : 
business procedure practice home mixing. It is the onlv . Be an active and yal member of a 
“Resolved 3. That we deplore the con- way whereby you can follow fertilizer pusiness Organization of sarmers 
stant increase in farm tenancy in Ala- recommendations of your experiment Work closely with your county agent. 
bama.and appeal to the public to assist tation. Be a booster. 
in stopping this and thereby eliminate “Subscribe for and read carefully and It is not expected that all these things 
ene of the most serious agricultural +egylarly one or more good farm papers. can be done in one year, but you can 
vils of the state. This is one case where you always get -make.a good start in 1924. It is the 
“Resolved 4. That we pledge:,pur! out more than you put in. right road for the new year. a 
oe eee ee —_—— — eee " 





, Pp y 
By P. O. DAVIS 
faithful and untiring cooperation to 
home demonstration agents in making 
all of their rural homes of 
maximum effectiveness and value.” 


About Soil Fertility 


work with 


HE actions of the conference with 
reference to soil fertility were far- 
reaching in importance. Recommenda- 


tions on this subject were prepared by a 
committee on agronomy, which includes 
soil fertility, fertilizers, pastures, and the 
production, improvement, and standard- 
ization of field crops. On the problem 
of soil fertility, this committee said in 
part :-— 

“Since the general welfare of the state 
is quite largely dependent upon the fer- 
tility of her farms, we recognize that 
the most important problem confronting 
the farmers of Alabama is that of in- 
creasing the fertility of their farms. If 
the fertility of Alabama iarms is to be 
increased, the first and most necessary 
thing to do is to provide a sufficient and 
continual supply of nitrogen and organic 


matter. To further this work, we rec- 
ommend that every county have a defi- 
nite soil building program, and by dem- 


onstrations emphasize the following 
points :— 
both 


crops for the 


“First, the fullest possible use of 
summer and winter 
purpose of 


and nitrogen content of the soil. 


legume 
increasing the organic matter 


Maintenance of a 


supply of phosphorus in the 


“Second, plentiful 
soil by ad 


ditions of phosphatic fertilizers. 





‘Third, applications oi lime to those 
soils that are found to be so acid as to 
d lime for a satisfactory growth of 
il building crop 
It is obvious that above recom- 
mendations call for three things, name 
zuines, phosphorus, and lime Ph 
phorus must be added in the form oi 
phosphatic fertilizer, and lime should be 


appled in the form of ground limestone 
where needed Legumes which grow 
aiter phosphorus and lime are applied, 
idd nitrogen and organic matter which 
re declared to be “first and most neces- 
ary,” if the fertility of Alabama farms 
is to be improved. The committee urged 
all Alabama farmers to begin this work 


large a scale as they properly Cal 
in 1924, 

To carry out this 
of fertilizer 


on as 


work, home-mixing 


was strongly advised. 


“Home-mixing means to buy the mate- 
rials cooperatively,’ the report added. 
rhe direct saving by paying cash and 


buying cooperatively was placed at $6.85 
per ton as the average for the five-year 
period from 1918 to 1923 inclusive. The 
indirect saving was placed at “millions 
of dollars” annually for the state. 


Other Things to Do 


HE committee on agronomy made 
many other recommendations as to 
what to do to make more money out of 


farming. Among them are :— 
“Study your soils. Learn the practical 
things about their origin, classification, 


chemical analysis, and lime requirements, 
“Fertile soils have plenty of active or 
available phosphoric acid, potash, nitro- 
gen, and organic matter. Take the nec- 
essary steps to get these things and keep 
taking the steps to maintain the supply. 
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et 


“Boost, and, if necessary, make sacri- 


your 
college, for 


fices for farm organization and ag- 
ricultural 
friends. 

“Establish a 
ture for your hogs. 

“Use good seed of the 
field crops adapted 
your county agent 


they are your 


temporary rotation 
Varieties of 
to your section. Ask 
about them. 
meetings 
and county. 


“Participate in all farmers’ 
held in your community 

“Consult your county agent about the 
advisability of starting some plant breed- 
ing work and help to increase the supply 
of certihed farm seeds. 

‘Take part in all farm tours and field 
meetings conducted in your territory. 
Observe the methods of your neighbors.” 


5 | 


Co-operative Marketing Urged 
ARKETING of iarm products re- 
ceived proper consideration along 
with other subjects. Cooperative mar- 
keting was advised in the following lan- 
guage :— 
“Whereas, 
demonstrated success and is generally ac- 
cepted as the best method known for 
marketing farm products, be it 


cooperative marketing is a 


“Resolved. That we continue and ex- 
tend the 


which is 


cooperative marl eting program 


now so well under way in Ala 


bama, this extension to include 


“Expansion of the commodity market- 


ng associations which are now operating, 


“Organization of new commodity 


ociations where there is sufficient need 


and where it appears expedient to do so 


\ careful investigation of home m 


kets, witl view to supplying them and 


keeping in the state the great 
umount of money which ts 
ually tor agricultural products, and als 
cash income throughout the year 


“Further development of foreign mat 


kets which will be done in codperation 
with the marketing associations in other 
tes and with organized tarmers.” 
\nother paragraph in the marketir 
port read 
“We recommend further that codper- 
ative marke ting associations couoperat 
with each other and coordinate their 
work through an organization of farm- 
ers, because in so doing they can reduce 
expenses, increase efficiency, and im- 
prove results. This codperation should 
include field service, educational public- 


ity, community organizations, and_ all 
other work of mutual concern to mem- 
bers of the different marketing 
and to the parent organization 
of farmers.” 


asso- 


ciations, 


Summary of Recommendations 
HE work of the 


insects, plant diseases, fruits, 
vegetables, farm engineering, and club 
work was along similar lines to the 
above, but it must be reserved for fu- 
ture The proceedings will be pub- 
lished in full by the Extension Service 
for general distribution. 


conference on live- 


stock, 


issues. 


We may summarize what has been said 
as follows :— 
Have rich land. 


it rich; if 


lf it is not rich, make 


it is rich, keep it rich. 


Plant good seed of the best varieties 
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Business Co bllege : 
“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
GET THE BEST POSITIONS? 
Call orWrite For Fr 














Make $100 a Day—Be an 
AUCTION EER?! 


m can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four-weeks Term opens December $8lst 
Another term February 18th at Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


(18 years largest in the world) 
| is Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. | 














J. J. HAUBERT 
AUCTIONEER 


EXPERT SERVICE 
15 Bala Ave. BALA, PA. 





We pay your railroad fi lashvilie. Let us train you to be 

expert automobile ah ond oy and get a good job fos you. re 
trade with a real mg be cost = AOR is emall xpert true- 
negroes 


tors--fine equipment- l shop wo No 
Nashville Auto College. “cats 33. Nashville, Tenn, 





for free catalog at ‘ones 








Make your home Brighter in a 


musical way 


PLAYE | 
PIANOS "8 2, 


st makes 
FORBSS & SONS PIANO co., 
Many ‘ not abused) 


fron 
Birmingham. Ala. 
Phonogt aph & price, 





THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 

s the farmers best tool, © Agents 

wanted For information write 





Carrollton Ditcher Mfg. Co., 
Carrollton, Georgia. 





Simple etsy running 

the Taylor Feed Costes little *eenes big ony: ak 

Migrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Milis Drag 

Edgers, etc § Leern why oursis better. Write eden, 
Taylor tron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga, 












2 2 Much Better if you use 
Fish Bite ° Ml agi Fish Lure. 

bait ever found 

attracting all kinds of eet Keeps you busy 

x them out. Write to-day for Descriptive 
List, and my Special $1 Box Free offer. 


» | J.F. Gregory, K-21, Lebanon, Mo. 









Write today for free 

instruction book and 

‘Record of invention 

blank Send sketch or m¢ for personal opinion, 


€ LAREN ( i *\ O' BRIE x Registered Patent Lawyer, 
3, Security Savings & Com’] Bank Bldg., directly 
across street from Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 








| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORNS 


300 early hatched White Leghorn Pullets, $2.00 
each. White and Brown Leghorn Hens, care- 








fully selected, $1.75 each. Choice Cockerels 
of same, $3.50. Barred Rock and R. I. Red 
Hens, $2.25 


c. A. NORMAN, Box 301, Knoxville, Tenn. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Indian Runner Duck & Ancona Culture 


Finest illustrated Duck ne 
book. Tells all about the best 


















$4,000.0 


would be the cost of 
sending a postal card to 
all our subscribers, to say 
nothing of the cost and 
trouble of addressing and 
printing. 

















It is Economy to Advertise 
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(Continued from page7, column 4) 
thing, and if she is worried tell her I said 
to get Dr. Ed.” 

Very significant of Harriet’s altered 
outlook was this casual summoning of 
the Street’s family doctor. She was al- 
ready dealing in larger figures. A sort 
of recklessness had come over her since 
the morning. Already she was learning 
that peace of mind is essential to suc- 
cessful endeavor. Somewhere Harriet 
had read a quotation from a Persian 
poet; she could not remember it, but its 
sense had stayed with her: “What 
though we spill a few grains of corn, or 
drops of oil from the cruse? These be 
the price of peace.” 

So Harriet, having spilled oil from 
her cruse in the shape of Dr.' Ed, de- 
parted blithely. The recklessness of pure 
adventure was in her blood. She had 
taken rooms at a rental that she deter- 
minedly put out of her mind, and she 
was on her way to buy furniture. No 
pirate, fitting out a ship for the high- 
ways of the sea, ever experienced more 
guilty and delightful excitement. 

The afternoon dragged away. Dr. Ed. 
was out “on a case” and might not be in 
until evening. Sidney sat in the darkened 
room and waved a fan over her moth- 
er’s rigid form, 

At half after five, Johnny Rosenfeld 
from the alley, who worked for a flor- 
ist after school, brought a box of roses 
to Sidney, and departed grinning imp- 
ishly. He knew Joe, had seen him in 
the store. Soon the knew that 
Sidney had received a dozen Killarney 
roses at three dollars and a half, and 
was probably engaged to Joe Drummond 

“Dr. Ed,” said Sidney, as he followed 
her down the stairs, “can you spare the 
time to talk to me a little while?” 

Perhaps the elder Wilson had a quick 








alley 


vision of the crowded office waiting 
across the Street; but his reply was 
prompt :— 

“Any amount of time.” 

Sidney led the way into the small 


parlor, where Joe’s roses, refused by the 
petulant invalid upstairs, bloomed alone. 

“Wirst of all,” said Sidney, “did you 
mean what you said upstairs?” 

Dr. Ed thought quickly. 

“Of course; but what?” 

“You said I was a born nurse.” 

The street was very fond of Dr, Ed. 
Tt did not always approve of him, It 
said—which was perfectly true—that he 
had sacrificed himself to his brother's 
career; that, for the sake of that bril- 
liant young surgeon, Dr. Ed had done 
without wife and children; that to send 
him abroad he had saved and skimped; 
that he still went shabby and drove the 
old buggy, while Max drove about in an 
automobile coupe. Sidney, not at all of 
the stuff martyrs are made of, sat in the 
scented parlor and, remembering all 
this, was ashamed of her rebellion. 

“T’m going into a hospital,” said Sid- 
ney. 

Dr. Ed waited. He liked to have all 
the symptoms before he made a diag- 
mosis or ventured an opinion. So Sid- 
ney trying to be cheerful, and quite un- 
conscious of the anxiety in her voice, 
told her story. 

“Tt’s fearfully hard work, of course,” 
he commented, when she had finished. 

“So is anything worth 
at the way you work!” 

Dr. Ed rose and wandered around the 
room. 

“You're too young.” 

“T’'ll get older.” 

“IT don’t think I like the idea,” he said 
at last. “It’s a splendid work for an 
older woman. But it’s life, child—life 
im the raw. As we get along in years 
we lose our illusions—some of them, not 
all, thank God. But for you, at your age, 
to be brought face to face with things 
as they are, and not as we want them to 


while. Look 


PyPakbeestrees 


be—it seems such an unnecessary sacri- 
fice.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Sidney brave- 
ly, “that you are a poor person to talk 
of sacrifice? Haven’t you always, all 
your life—” 


Dr. Ed colored to the roots of his 
straw-colored hair. 
“Certainly not,” he said almost irrit- 


I had—ability. 


1S 


ably. “Max had genius; 
That’s different. One real success 
better than two halves. Not’—he smiled 
down at her— “not that I minimize my 
usefulness. to do the 
hack-work, and, if I do say it myself, 
I’m a pretty good hack.” 
Sidney. 
Of course, 
things,—my father 
wanted me to go to college——but I’m 
strong and willing. And thing I 
must make up my mind to, Dr, Ed; I 


shall have to support my mother.” 


Somebody has 


“Then I 
I -had 


“Very well” said 
shall be a hack, too. 
thought of other 


one 


Harriet passed the door on her way 
in to a belated supper. The man in the 
parlor had a momentary glimpse of her 
slender, sagging shoulders, her thin face, 
her undisguised middle age. 

“Yes,” he said, when she was out of 
hearing. “It’s hard, but I dare say it’s 
right enough, too. Your aunt ought to 
have her chance. Only —I wish it didn’t 
have to be.” 

Sidney, left alone, stood in the little 
parlor beside the roses. She touched 
them tenderly, absently. Life, which the 
day before had called her with the beck- 


oning finger of dreams, now reached out 





grim, insistent hands. Life—in the raw. 
CHAPTER III. 
LE MOYNE had wakened early 


a 

K that first morning in his new quar- 

When he sat up and yawned 
it was to see his worn cravat disappear- 
ing with vigorous tugs under the bureau. 
He rescued it gently but firmly. 

“You and I, Reginald,” 
phized the bureau, “will have to come to 
an understanding. What I leave on the 
floor you may have, but what 
down is not to be touched.” 


ters, 


he apostro- 


bl pWS 


Because he was young and very strong, 


1¢ wakened to a certain lightness of 
| kened to ¢ tain light f 
spirit. The morning sun had always 
called him to a new day, and the sun 


was shining. But he grew depressed as 
he prepared for the office. He told him- 
self savagely, as he put on his shabby 
clothing, that, having sought for peace 
and now found it, he was an ass for re- 
senting it. The trouble was, of course, 
that he came of a fighting stock: soldiers 
and explorers, even a gentleman adven- 
turer or two, had been his forefathers. 
He loathed peace with a deadly loathing. 

Having given up everything else, K. Le 
Moyne had also given up the love of 
woman. That, of course, is figurative. 
He had been too busy for women, and 
now he was too idle, A small part of 
his brain added figures in the office of 


a gas company daily, for the sum of 
two dollars and fifty cents per eight- 
hour working day. But the real K. Le 


Moyne, that had dreamed dreams, had 
nothing to do with t! but sat 
somewhere in his head and mocked him 
as he worked at his task. 


re figures, 


“Time's going by, and here you are! 
mocked the real person—who was, 
course, not K. Le Moyne at all. “Your’re 
a lot of use, aren't you? Two and two 
ure four and three seven—take off 
the discount. That's right. It’s a man’s 
work, isn’t it?” 


of 


are 


do this of 
protested the small part of his 
brain that earned the two-fifty per work- 
ing day. “And it’s a great anaesthetic. 


to sort 


“Somebodys got 
thing,” 


He can’t think when he’s doing it. 
There’s something practical about fig- 
ures, and—rational.” 


He dressed quickly, ascertaining that 


he had .enough money to buy a five- 
dollar ticket at Mrs. McKee’s; and, 
having given up the love of woman with 
other things, he was careful not to look 
about for Sidney on his way. 

He breakfasted at Mrs. McKee’s, and 
was initiated into the mystery of the 


» 


ticket punch. The food was rather good, 
certainly plentiful; and even his squeam- 
ish morning appetite could find no fault 
with the self-respecting tidiness of the 
place. Tillie proved to be neat and 
austere. He fancied it would not be 
pleasant to be very late for one’s meals— 


in fact, Sidney had hinted as much. 
Some of the “mealers”—the Street's 
name for them—ventured on various 


small familiarities of speech with Tillie. 
K. Le Moyne himself was scrupulously 
polite, but reserved. He was determined 
not to let the Street encroach on his 
wretchedness. Because he had come to 
live there was no reason. why it should 
adopt him. But he was very polite. When 
the deaf-and-dumb book agent wrote 
something on a pencil pad and pushed 
it toward him, he replied in kind. 

“We are very glad to welcome you to 
the McKee family,” was what was writ- 
ten on the pad. 

“Very happy, indeed, to be with you,” 
wrote back Le Moyne—and realized 
with a sort of shock that he meant it. 

The kindly greeting had touched him. 
The greeting and the breakfast cheered 
him; also, he had evidently made some 
headway with Tillie. 

“Don’t you want a toothpick?” she 
asked, as he went out. 

In K’s previous walk of life there had 
been no toothpicks; or, if there were 
any, they were kept, along with the fam- 
ily scandals, in a closet. But nearly a 
year of buffeting about had taught him 
many things. and placed 
it nonchalantly in his waistcoat pocket, 
as he had seen the others do. 


He took one, 


Tillie, her rush hour over, wandered 


PACK mnte 


» the kitchen and poured herself 
cup : a ( Mrs. McKee was re- 
weighing the meat order. 

“Kind of a nice fellow,” Tillie said, 
cup to lips—“the new man.” 

“Week or meals?” 

“Week. He'd be handsome he 
wasn’t so grouchy-looking. Lit up some 
when Mr. Wagner sent him one of his 
love letters. Rooms over at Page’ 

Mrs. McKee drew a long breat nd 


entered the lamb stew in a book, 

“When I think of Anna Page taking 
a roomer, it just about knocks me over, 
Tillie. And where they'll put him, in 
that littke house—he looked thin, what 
I saw of him. Seven pounds and a quar- 
ter.” This last referred, not to K. Le 
Moyne, of course, but to the lamb stew. 

“Thin as a fiddle-string.” 

“Just keep an eye on him, that he gets 
enough.” Then, rather ashamed of her 
unbusinesslike methods: “A thin meal- 
er’s a poor advertisement. Do you sup- 
pose this is the dog meat or the soup 
scraps ?”’ 

Tillie was a niece of Mrs. Rosenfeld. 
In such manner was most of the Street 
and its environs connected; in such wise 
did its small gossip start at one end and 
pursue its course down one side and up 
the other. 

“Sidney Page is engaged to Joe Drum- 
mond,” announced Tillie. “He sent her 
a lot of pink roses yesterday.” 

There was no malice in her flat state- 
ment, no envy. Sidney and she, living 
in the world of the Street, occupied dif- 
ferent spheres. But the very lifelessness 
in her told how femotely such 
things touched her, and thus was, tragic. 
“Mealers” came and went—small clerks, 
petty tradesmen, husbands living alone 
in darkened houses during the summer 
hegira of wives. Various and catholic 
was Tillie’s male acquaintance, but com- 
pounded of good fellowship only. Once, 
years before, romance had paraded itself 
before her in the garb of a traveling 
nurseryman—had walked by and had not 
come back. 


voice 


“And Miss Harriet’s going into busi- 
for herself. She's taken rooms 
downtown; going ‘to Madame 
ymmething or other.” 
Now, at last, Mrs. 
tention caught, riveted. 


ness 
she’s be 


was MckKee’s at- 


her age! 


- - } 
raises ner 


‘For the love of mercy! At 
Its downright selfish. If 
prices, she can’t make my new foulard.” 

Tillie sat at the table, her faded blue 


1 
she 







The Progresswe Farmer, 


eyes fixed on the back yard, where her 
aunt, Mrs. Rosenfeld, was hanging out 
the week’s wash of table linen. 

“I don’t know as it’s so selfish,” she 
reflected. “We've only got one life. [ 
guess a body’s got the right to live it.” 

Mrs. McKee eyed her suspiciously, but 
Tillie’s face showed no emotion, 

“You don’t ever hear of Schwitter, do 
you?” 

“No: 

Schwitter, the nurseryman, had proved 
to have a wife in an insane asylum, That 
was why Tillie’s romance had only pa- 
raded itself beiore her and had gone by. 


I guess she’s still living.” 


“You got out of that lucky.” 

Tillie rose and tied a gingham apron 
over her white one. 

“T guess so. Only sometimes—” 
“Tillie !” 
“T don’t know as it would have 
wrong. He ain’t young, and f ain’t. 
And we're not getting any younger. He 
had nice manners; he’d have been good 
to me.” 

Mrs. McKee’s voice failed her. Fora 
moment she gasped like a fish. Then: 

“And him 

“Well, I'm not going to do it,” Tillie 
soothed her. “I get to thinking about 
it sometimes; that’s all. This new fellow 
made me think of him. He's got the 
same nice way about him.” 


been 


sO 


a married man!” 


Aye, the new man had made her think 
of him, and June, and the lovers whe 
lounged along the Street in the moonlit 
avenues toward the park and love; even 
pink roses. t 
very air of t 
It was in Tillie, making a last clutch at 
youth i 


Sidney’ Change was in the 


he Street that June morning 


and finding, in this pale flare of 
pas to remember 
what she had schooled herself to forget; 
in Harriet, asserting her right to live her 
life; i planning with eager eyes 
a life of service which did not include 
in K. Le Moyne, who had built up 
a wall himself and the 
and was seeing it demolished by a deaf- 
and-dumb book agent 
was a pencil pad! 


dying sion, courage 


1 Sidney 


J oe; 
between world, 


whose weapot 

And yet, for a week 
Joe came 
steps with Sidney, his honest heart in his 
eyes. She could bring herself at 
first to tell him about the hospital. She 
put it off from day to day. Anna, no 
longer sulky, accepted with childlike 
faith Sidney’s statement that “they'd get 
she had a splendid scheme,” and 
took to helping Harriet in her prepara- 
tions for leaving. Tillie, afraid of her 
rebellious spirit, went to prayer meeting. 
And K. Le Moyne, finding his little room 
hot in the evenings and not wishing to 
intrude on the two on the doorstep, took 
to reading his paper in the park, and 
after twilight, to long, rapid walks out 
into the country. The walks satisfied 
the craving of his active body for exer- 
and tired him he could sleep. 
On one such occasion he met Mr. Wage 
carried 


nothing happened. 
in the evenings and sat on the 


not 


along ; 


cise, so 


ner, and they on an animated 
conversation until it was too dark to see 
the pad. Even then, it developed that 
Mr. Wagner could write in the dark; 
and he secured the last word in a long 
argument by doing this and striking a 
match for Kk. to read by. 

When K. was sure that the boy had 
gone, he would turn back toward the 
Street. Some of the heaviness of his 
spirit always left him at sight of the 
little house. Its kindly atmosphere seeme- 
ed to reach out and envelop him. With- 


in freshness of 
his turned-down bed, the tidiness of hi: 
ordered garments. 


vas order and quiet, the 


The re was even af- 


fection—Reginald, waiting on the fender 
for his supper, and regarding him with 
wary and bright-eyed friendliness. 

Life, that had seemed so simple, had 
grown very cor:plicated for Sidney. 


There was her mot ier to break the news 


to, and Joe. Harrie. would approve, she 
felt; but these others! To assure Anna 
that she must manage alone for three 
years, in order to be happy and com- 
fortable afterward — that was hard 
enough. But to tell Joe she was plan- 
ning a future without him, to destroy 
the light in his blue eyes—that hurt. 


(Continued next week) 
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implements 
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MOLINE 
Plan 


See a Moline Dealer 
or write for details 





NEW MOLINE PLOW €O. 


4 Moline, Til * 
EVERBEARING LOMATO 
Largo, solid 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.” Big Money-Maker. 
fruit; excellent canner, To introduce to you 
our Northern Grown Live Seeds and Plants, 
== we will mail you 125 seeds of Condon’s 
» Giant EverbearingTomato 
and our Big 1924Garden om 
) and Farm Guide, 
) 192-Page Book, telle how, and what to 
plant. Prices lower than ever. 
SEND POSTAL TODAY 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Rock River Vallew Seed Farm 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIMG 


T BEFORE BUYIN 

. RE EScer OUR PRICES 
It will pay you. Dircct to P anters in Large or Small 
Lote by Express, aa or Parcel | »st. FREE 68 Page 


Catalog. Pear, P. Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees. Vines and Shrubs. 


. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN 


¢ Brings 10 Packets Tested 
High Grade Garden Seeds 
and a Free Catalog about 
Fruit Trees, Seete and Plants. 
Senc oday. 


ARKANSAS SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 














Dept. B 5, 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 





_ without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 


ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
gene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
@ lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without expcrience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


ICRINY 
eateies 


A BAD MISTAKE 


Dr. J. M. Templeton tells this one: “A 
preacher wasn’t giving satisfaction to his 
congregation. His sermons were too short, 
and they were of exceeding poor quality, and 
ill delivered. A committee went to see if he 
couldn’t do better, ‘It’s my teeth,’ the 
preacher told them. ‘They have got so bad 
I can‘t preach and I can’t do anything.’ 


“So they ordered him a set of teeth from a 
mail order house,” Dr. Templeton reports. 
“They came, and his sermons improved im- 
mediately. And then they got to being too 
long. Instead of preaching 15 minutes, he 
preached two hours and then went to three. 
Finally the committee went back to see him 
again and complain. 

“It’s these teeth,’ the preacher reported. 
‘I just can’t seem to quit talking.’ So they 
“wrote to the mail order house about it, and 
in due time there came back a letter saying 
that the company was very sorry. They 
had inadvertently sent a set of women’s 
teeth, but would be glad to exchange them 
if the others were returned.” 


SADDLING THE GUILT 


She: “TI just know I can’t be in the jury, 
Judge; one look at that fellow convinces me 
that he is guilty.” 

Judge: “Sh-h—that is the attorney for the 
State.”—Selected. 


IN THE SHORT CIRCUIT COURT 

A chap was arrested for assault and bat- 
tery and brought before judge. 

Judge (to prisoner)—“What is your name, 
your occupation and what are you charged 
with?” 

Prisoner—“My name is Sparks, T am an 
electrician, and I am charged with battery.” 

Judge—“Officer, put this guy im a dry cell.” 
~—Inland Merchant. 








SHE NEEDED SOME 
A lecturer had been describing some of 
the sights he had seen abroad. “There are 
some spectaeles,” he said, “that one never 
forgets.” 


“T wish you would tell me where I can get 


” 


a pair, exclaimed an old lady in_ the 
audience. am always forgetting mine.”— 
Exchange 
HOW HE PROPOSED! 
She—“‘Oh, I wish the Lord had made me 
a man!” 


He (bashfully)—“‘He did. I’m the man.”— 
Punch Bow] 
SUSPENSE 

Mary—“I will give yez my answer in a 
month, Pat.” 

Pat—“That’s right, me darlint, take plenty 
of time to think about it. But Il me one 
thing—will it be yes or no?”—Selected. 


PLAYING BACK 
Mrs. Neighbors: “They tell me your son 
is in the college football eleven?” 


Mrs. Maiaprop. “Yes, indeed.” 


Mrs. Neighbors: “Do you ‘know vhat 
position he plays?” 
Mrs. Malaprop: “Ain’t sure, but I think 


he’s one of the drawbacks.”—Exchange. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley — (217 sy. ot? 

















KUNL BoB DONE MADE HIS- 
SEF A LoT 0’ PuRTY NEW 

YEAHS RESUMLUTIONS , BuT 
I JES’ DUG UP SOME oO’ 
MAH OLE RAGGED LAS’ | 
YEAHS ONES!?!? 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I] knows I dooes mo’ o’ mah work dan 
I don’t do, but boss, he ’low I don’t do 








Beat the Blight with 
Chinese Sand Pears 


This variety is not 
injured by blight; 
tests prove that the 
erop is sure, even 
under severe condi- 
tions. Fruit is large, 
juicy, and far better 
than Kieffer. Itisa 
safe sort for the 
home garden, and a 
profitable variety for 
commercial plant- 
ings in all the Gulf 
Coast States. gph 
Kieffer is another variety that can be grown to 
advantage throughout the southeastern states. Very 
handsome, large yellow fruit with bright yellow cheek; 
juicy, brittle, flesh of good quality ripening in 
tember and October. 
LeConte, an older variety, grown north and south, 
Good quality, ripens in July, but not blight-proof. 
These Pears and other fruits for the South, Roses, 
Shrubs, Evergreens and Shade trees are described and 
ictured in the 1924 edition of Southern Planting Facts. 
Bend for a copy. 
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Glen St. Mary Nurseries Company 
GLEN ST. MARY, FLORIDA 
° Citrus Nurseries at Winter Haven, Floride 
We employ ne agents, and are not connected with any other murserg 
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TURNER’S NEW PONY SAW MILL 


| 


You r ey sawing lumber » Turner mill, using ir Fordson or gas tractor or 
light steam J ‘ I , t /H. P than y ott 1 bullt, beeause you can cut more lumber 
per iv th the me operating cost Capa 3.000 te 10,000 feet per day according to power 

irs and new low price, 





Ask your Fordson dealer about the Turner mill, or wri r fall particu 


Manufactured BY CC. H. TURNER, Statesville, N.C. 
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Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Busi . 
will make youour permanent custenne 


Dag 
y Radish, 
V7 PRIZE COLLECTION "eau, x 

a rth Y5e; Lettuce, ads, worth le; 
‘omatoce, il the finest, worth 20; Turnip, 
' 9 splendid, worth Mo; Onton, 8 best varietica, 
Flo: 


to Clear Land 





My new reduced prices on the improved ay worth 15c; 10 § 


1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanasa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
power otump puller. It yanks "em out in 
less time and with less effort than any other 
method. Make big money pulling stumps for 
your neighbors. Pull stumps forfuel. I make 
both horse and hand power machines. Lat- 
est, Most up-to-the-minute improvements. Se: 


today for catalog and 
$10°° special folder m 


Dawn +. 


worth 26c. 66 varicties in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 


| Seed and Plant 
Is all about Buckbee’s 
f Lite’ Seeds, Plants, etc 





















~ B.A. FULLER, 


res. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
613 29th St., 
Centerville, lows 





Power 
Hercules 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


“1 Saved $40.00,"* says 
G. T. Danforth, San Mar- 
cos, ‘Texas. You, too, can 
gave by buying direct a 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gatos, Posts and Barbed re. 


i Wire, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.S4 MUNCIE, IND. 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


W? GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer advyer- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing arvertisers a 
wdering goods the subserth- 
‘I saw your adver- 
nt in The Progressive 
ner,”’ and will report 
unsatisfactory transac- 


















us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article urchased (not te 
exycee an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result 
from any fraudulent mis- 
representation our ad- 
vertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable 
business houses and their 
vever; nor does this guaranteee cover 





Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks | 











$133 to $192 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, HERS 
Dept. F253, Rochester, N. Y. a 


A Month 24 “ “ acive f real estate, because buyers should 
Sirs: Send me without charge: personally investigate lands before purchasing. 
MAIL COUPON (1) Specimen Railway Mail 
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TODAY SURE & Clerk Pxamination questions Hef Mo 
i 
= 


(2) List Government jobs ob- 
bathe’ 


Ss of 
ay Chance tainable; (3) Tell me how to get 
‘or a position, 
Farmers Name 

















And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 





























Each initial, number or amount counts a¢ a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


REAL ESTATE 


We do not extend our general acivertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, 
id see land for himself before 

it no mah is permitted to offer-land for sale dn 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory 
to his honesty and business reapousibility. 

















Millions Healthy Frostproof Cabbage 





ry, Charleston Wakefield, 


Jones Valley Thea 











Frost- proot Cabbage pea 
5 





for am and Beersi. Clark. Plant 
7a. 





“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As eacrusive financial 
: dents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
world, Std, ‘oe ane seepared to make loans on Improved 

we are ar 0 e loans on improv 
ctae~ ——— rates from 6 


es no Iocan f 


a men Bir naam. A farm land inspecting 


Large W ell peated nee nets Fatpece ees Ts 
git Hg eieos 
Plant Farm, V Valdosta, 

Cabeeee = a “varieties or mixed ¢ varie- 


Guarantee to ship good plants. 
; 500 medium size, postoald, 75e; $1 1 








Early Jersey Wakefield, 8 
Dutch, Copenhagen Market. 75¢ 











Large ond Small Tracts Long Leaf and Short ‘Souths 
‘dw 


nue Box 22, Huse and sold, “Cana, Pianis — Large, 





$1. pressed, 
Aur getietis. Prompt ship- 


, 0,0 s 3 50. 
new highway; one 8-room 10,590 soe of 





nd 
rie Brothers. Birmingham, Ala. 


Saarels 400 Acres Very Fine Land, 
Alabama—Excellent farm- 
about 175 acres under 
excellent neighborhood. 
will = small cash L ——] down and balance over 
Owing to the lay of the land 
make excellent truck 


eta . 
First National Bank Bldg., 


Millions Reliable Frost- oat — and peek 
og ape» Ty varieties. Guaranteed to 
ape. Any quency. T5e per 1, 000. 








Send No ogi Very Best Frost-proof Cabbag 
—Wakefields and Fiat pa. 


$8. 75, and charges. E. W. Lampkin, 





Fro t .— Plants—All 
1000; $1.00. 5,000; $3.75. 


. ‘ge 
Catalog free, Reinhardt Plant Co., 











Florida—Tampa and ae = pe County invite you 
to win here. Li 0 i 


Name “Varieties oe ty Plants—Will mix varieties 


groves, vegetable gardens, ‘opical scenery. 
500, = large, pontpeit. 


ties Christmas to June. ‘ 
. #0 boating on lakes. 


Spelndid business and investment op- 
Living costs reasonable. C r 
‘ive longer and enjoy li ‘ , 
Young, Board Trade, Tampa, Florida 


OTHER STATES 


Acre Cash—Texas School 





“proot Cabbage ge and Onion P 








cartiele Seed “ Plant 





Damp moss packed on roots. 
. y Jersey and Charleston Wi ake 








HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


. 8. Government Wants Railway 
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to accept government estttons. 





» use best seed money can 








immediate shipment of 
arrive in good condition 





unded. Excellent opportunities 
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"We | Pay $50 a a Week- ao expenses 


auto to men to introduc e Demat and sto ok Ahad Bdoed 
»-29 














Salerance Saiee-—-Make $50 











Agents Sell Gar nise Laundry © ag 








Bam: Ne packs ee free. 





ae a Day and Cash Bonus Paid Weekly—- 
and writing orders near y 
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First-class Fruit Trees for Sale—Write for Catalog. wt .% C. White Leghorn Ferris 300 
* Agents wanted. Crawford Nurseries, Concord, Ga. jut cacme Matton 2. leech, Dloton Ain” 
Apple — Peach trees low as 100. Grape vines 5e. Chicks—Barron Strain White Rg kay 
Catalog free. Benton County Nursery Desk. P. Aberdeen White Leghorn Farm, Aberdeen 
Rogers, Arkansas Rifesissippi. 





Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
apparently immune from blight. 
are specialities, Garden Spot 


Guarameed Nursery 
ur Coeclon pea 13 
All varieties of apple 

















Nursery, LaGrange. N. © 

Plant Budded Pecan Tre Now—Stuart, Schley and 
Success varieties are recommended for. the softheast 
Gur nursery ee stock guaranteed to please or money 
a Write for free folder. Harlan Farms Nur- 

Loc khart Ala 

lig hitless Pin eapzle Pears Papershel! Pex ans 
Peaches, Apples. Plums, Figs, Grapes, Sct ippernic 4 
Blueberries Strawberries Palms—Satisfactior yuar 
anteed tuy direct. Catalog. Pigford Nursery, Lum- 
berton, Miss 

Fruit Trees——Direct to Planters in large or small 
lots, by express, freight or rcel post It will pay 
you to get our prices before Cersta. Free, 68-page 
catalog Peaches. apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
grapes, nuts, berries. pecans, vines; ornamental trees, 
vines and shrubs. Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 
land. Tenn 





~ SEED 











High-class Tanered Stra.n White Leghorn Coekrels for 
sale. Booking orders spring delivery; eggs $12 per 
hundred; chicks, $20 per hundred. Oak’ Ridge Parm 
Letohatchee, Ala. . 
































500 Purebred 8. C. White Leghorn a tery 
to lay $1.50 _ 300 yearling hens, $1.25 each 
cockerels, $2 each Day-old chicks a and 
January delivery, $15 per 100. Fain Trading Co 
Edison, Georg.a. 

ORPINGTONS 

White Orpingtons—Grand Champions at Memphi 

Stock for Sale. Loui Usry. Attaila, Ala 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Heavy Laying, Exhibition White Rocks—Champlions 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 200 =pullets, 
each; ready to lay. Send for mating ligt. The Martin 
Farm, Mobile, Ala. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Mrs. Iva Anderson, Glenville, Ga.—Purebred prize- 
winning S. C. Rhode Island Red Stock (Donaldson 
Strain) ~ Baby chicks, $4.25 to $5 per 25. Hatching 
eggs, $ $1.25 to $3 per 15 

WYANDOTTES ° 

White a eaeste Cockerels (Martin-Keeler Strains) 

—$2 te $5. 8. Tatum, Center, Ala. 





Select Eggs From Best White Wyandottes in South— 
$3 sitting. J. W. Bailey, A. & M. College, Miss. 


TURKEYS 








COTTON 

Early Maturing North Carolina Cotton Seed—For 
planting. Southern Supply Co., Newnan, Ga. 

Half and Half Cotton Seed—Priced right. Write 
us. John A. Peddy & Son, Henderson. Tenn. 

Cooks Wilt Resistant Selected and Culled Cotton 
Seed—$2 bushel. Stevenson & Wilkerson, Notasulga. 
Alabama. 

Cook Pedigreed Cotton Seed—Originated at Auburn 
and led in many tests. Prices reasonable. E. F. 
Cauthen, Auburn, Ala 





Wannermaker-Cleveland and Early King’s’ Improved 
Cotton Seed. Recleaned and Graded $4 90 pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Half-and-Half Cotton Seed — 


seed from first picking. Send for 
price list. Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn. 





Pure, sound, clean 
let an 


Choice Purebred Red Toms $9. Howard Edmondson, 
Vardaman, Miss. 


75 High Bred Real Gtant Gold Bank Bronze Turkeys. 
D. W.Rought, Sonora, Ky. 


White Holland a) | ~~~ 
Arch Boyd, Emelle, Alabam 

._ Bourbon Reds—Heavy, i ~ marked stock. Toms, 

; hens, $6. J. H. Beasley, Lavonia, Ga. 





$8.50; hens, $6. 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Cotton Seed—Private- 
ly ginned and graded. Has world record; 30 bales on 10 
acres. Write for circular. R. Broome, Danielsville, Ga. 


Recleaned and Graded Lone Star and Acala-—$2.50 





bushel. ind and rapid fruiters. Bale to acre 
this year. RB. Christian, Long Valley Farm, Man- 
chester, N. C. 





Cotton Seed for Sale—Nice select Cleveland, Cook, 
King, Simpkins and Poole’s Early Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Car lots a speciality. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, 
North Carolina 

Planters’ Early Prolific Cotton—Earliest 
riety. Heavy fruiter. High per cent lint. 
lint. Special prices next 380 days. 
Carnesville, Ga. 





known va- 
Fine quality 
Conger & Camp, 





King’s Early Improyed—Large boll. Big turnout, 
Weevil beater. Wonderful opportunity for cotton farm- 
ers. Write for facts. King Cotton Seed Company. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


Purebred Bronze Turkeys for Sale—Get our price 
before buying. Kendrick & Bondurant, Masillon, A Ala. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—Hens, $6; toms, $9. 
‘ony heed  geeeen Mrs. D. S. Craven, Ramseur, 











s—Toms $10.00 oe 





Blue Ribbon mammoth Bronze Turkey 








to $15.00. .Hens $1.00 ” $10.00 buy early. A. 
Troutman, Addor, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 





Berkshire Pigs. L. H. Robertson. Gloster, Miss. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Investigate Merits of Chester ee 
prices. Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss 











Cotton Seed—All leading varieties of pure pedigreed 
strains cotton seed from heavy yielding types. Com- 
pare our samples with others being put on the market 
Write for prices and samples. Georgia-Carolina Seed 





Co., Gaffney, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga 

Wannamaker’s Purebred Cleveland B. B.~ Cotton 
Seed—Grown, pedigreed, selected, and ginned on our 
“Aeolian Hill Farms.’’ In lots under one ton, $3 per 
bushel; one ton or more, $2 75 per bushel: car lots, 
$2.50 per bushel, F. O. B Aeolian Hill Seed Farm.”’ 
John E. Wannamaker & Sons, Proprietors, St. Mat 
thews, S. C 

Would ¥ You Pay At Any thing to Have Your Cotton 
Crop Begin to Put or ‘ruit two weeks svoner 
than any of your neighbors who plant their own slow 
















































mat turing seed grown down here in Alabama and Geor 
gis You can do just that thing if you plant our 
E arty seed grown in North Carolina, and make half as 
much cotton again. Our Pedigreed Oks and Cleveland 
(Wannamaker) in 100-T™. bags, $6.7 Select gin-run 
Cooks and Cleveland Big Boll, 90 D 25 
Simpkins and Kings, 90-tb. bags, $4.5 fool 
you gl 1K 1 this crop. buy our early are 
agents for Cokers long Staples and Nitra and 
Fe reli er distributors. Write us. W. D Stegall Mont 
gomery Ala 
_LESPEDEZA 

“Lespedez a Seed- —Folder free, Lambert, Darlington, 
Alabama 

New Crop Recleaned Lespedeza Seed for Sale—Wrile 
B. A. Price, Ethel. La 

ONIONS 
Bermuda Onion Sets—-Quart. 30c; gallon, 85e; peck, 
$1.: postpaid Bushel, $3.50, F. O. B. Hightower 
‘eed Co., Hattiesburg. Miss. 
PEAS 
Wi anted—Cowpeas—-State variety and price. F 
Yernon, 2783 Hanover Circle, Birmingham, Ala 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Prime Red Clover, $10 Alfalfa $7.50. Alsike. $8 
Sweet Clover, $7 All per bushel. Order from this 
ad. Southwest Seec d Co., 107 E. Sth St.. Kansas City, 
Missouri 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 

Uiquality Baby Chicks and 
ular varieties. Catalog 
Indiana 








i-months Pullets 
Boyer’s Hatchery, 


Pop- 
Thorntown, 

















Book spring rder i " $5 per 100. 

for catalog and wiees. Comfort 
Vinds« issourl 

; Heavy mixed $12.00 hundre Orde now 

get highest priees early table market. Sanitary Hatch 
e $ 100, Weimer eva 

Quailit Cl ks-——Str £ v y is tru to 

1OTNS i Rock White Wyand ‘ 

arant i 1,200 miles Catalog 

7 net n, N. J 
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s. W tes iw Ta 
rt ib i v Poultry If 1, Trout- 
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Baby " Brown ‘Leghoros—Rarred 
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bu Des = No 
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P WW é I 
BUCKEYES 
! W 1 " Cire he V rT Pi ‘e Bucke 
cL EGHORN 
Ory C Wi ite J i b i 
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NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


January ist, 1924, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 











Cc ‘realation— States Ce rvered— 
A Ala... ceccee 


OKla 














Farmers €x — k Display— 





iVa 
, and Tenn 


er word 


26 cents 








$3.75 p 
$14.00 per i ime ch 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 








1700-1706 Fourth Avenue, 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














DUROC.JERSEYS 


Bred Sows, Open Gilts— ‘Real herd boars. Chestnut 


Hill Farm, Lynchburg, 


Sp ee 
Hampshires—Kaul Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


o _ Registered Big Bone Poland China Hogs— 








-$10 to $40. 





























D. Sundale Farms, Tupelo, Miss 
Rig Type Poland-Chinas for Sale—RBest breeding 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, urt, Miss 
Big Type Poland-China Pigs Fither sex, 2 to 
mouths of age Registered atipeact ion guaranteet 
Oscar Milam, Lexington, T 
JERSEYS 
For Sale ~ Cheap Herd of Jersey Cattle Wm 
Gardiner, Owens Lane, Mobile Ala 
Private Dispersion of High-grade Jersey Catt 
Some registered. Come or write. Wm. A. Young Ga 
lion, Ala 
ee PAPRAARRBARD ALA AAARH 
DOGS 
bor Sale—Registered White Collie Pups Mrs 


Stewart, 





















































Alma Oxford, Ala 

Two Male Collie Pups—18 months old. Trained for 
cattle. Sunny Side Farm, Evergreet a 

Must Sell—Two yearling Pointers, one trained Set- 
ter, 10 rabbit, 6 combination, 2 coon hounds. Write 
for prices, descriptions, references. Homer Waldrop 
Millport Ala 

Free to Dog Owners — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog 
Book—-64 pages on care, feeding and training ‘ 
ailment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated T 
to a Dog."’ ete Iso full list Ser nt’s dog 
cines, the standard for 14 vears nd y we 
and address. Our free advice department will ans 
any question about your dog's health free Polk Millet 
Drug Co., Ine., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va 

PIGEONS 

Pure pmeee Rock Homing Pigeons: 5 to W 
$1 75 pair. C. McLendon, Cottonton, Ala. 

Nu Idea ‘School Desks—Thousands ds sold. Save one 
third. Idea School Desk Company, Darlington 
Ss tit A 

Accounts, Notes, Claims _ é \nywhere 

rid. No ch un loss ! i Ma Col t 
Age vy, Son Ky 

CALCIUM ARSENATE 

Catelum Arsenate At te active pr s prom] 

ment Soutt n Supply fi Newnal Ga 
HARNESS—SADDLES 
“For Sale—Genuine McClellan Army Saddl 

‘ vith tenders, $5.95; reclaime 1, $4.95. . New 
ridles, $2.45 will ship C. O. D. and allow sper 
tik Also n te line army is Ask parca 

Fr ander Brothers, Moultrie 
Army McClellan Saddles t 
ut in perfect conditi $5.10. N 
ing bridles, double bit ioub n, 3 ) 
ed, per t conditior $1.80 ‘ 0 ’ 
w examinatior or ean ship parcel po 
Willian Quits Ga 
HONEY 
Ex a ) 
D Flori 
u Musical Way, 
i iT " easy 1 
kes y select from Forbes & Sons Pia 
‘ ngham Ale. Many use (bu t abused) 
yhonographs half pric 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Girls-Womer 16 I Learn Gov Mu 
¢ Many spring oper Leart ‘ 
n i ssons fre Frani re 
f hest N. ¥ 
PATENTS 
~ Patents to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bids, 
Washingt D Hone rable > _methy xis 














(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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bators made in four 

handy sizes. Whether you are 

one of our million present customers 

or not, I want you to have our new catalog 

telling what you can do this year with OLD 
TRUSTY Incubators and Brooders. 


Send for This Catalog 


and let me show you how OLD TRUSTY can 
easily add one-third or more to your income 
this year by hatching out 
strong, healthy chicks in 
early spr#ig when big 
hatchescount most. More 
than a million owners 
know OLD TRUSTY'S 
construction. The kind 
that you can depend up- 
on, and that keeps right 
on shelling out big hatches 
year after year. 





in this new book tell how 
OLD TRUSTY puts real 
profits into raising poultry, 
whether you live on a big 

farm or § a little one. 





handy sizes 
and I quote 
prices freight 
prepaid to any 
point in Ameri- 
j; ca. Quick ship- 
ment from fac- 
tory atClayCen- 
ter, Nebr., or St. 
Joseph, Mo. Send 
"agg name today 
or special price 
on early orders 
HARRY JOHN: 30N, 
3 *‘Incubator Man’ 
M.M.JOHNSON CO. 
Clay Center, Nebr. 






















| You can make a better sprouter than you 

buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 
ing by a l4year old boy witha saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 
To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green 
1, rich in vitamines, must be fed. Sprouted oats 
est. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will send, free, plans for making this sprouter with 
description of Little Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
instructions for use of stove to keep fowls’ drinking 
water unfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Patented burner. 
Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send me his name 
and $2.50 and get on eby return mail, pos aid. Try it. 
If not satisfied, return in 10 days sont 1’! “cheerfully 


refund your money. 
I. PUTNAM _ Route (286-0 Elmira, N. Y. 








“LITTLE. : 
‘PUTNAM \ 
STOVE - 


Burns @ Month Without Attention 


q 

7 3= Buys 140-E99 Champion 

Belle City Incubator 
Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 
Fibre Board. Seif Regulated. -$ es 
$6.98, buys 140-Chick, Hot 182 
$21.95 Buys 230-Ege fecubster 
$ 9.95 Buys 230-Chick Brooder 
Both When Ordered Together, Only $29.95 
prem Prepaid 


‘kies and Aliowed West 
‘oewrts 
























No € Comp BROQDERS 


and INCUBATORS 


Buy direct from fac- 
tory and save mon. 
ey. We pay expres¢ 

arges. rite to- 
day for freecatalog 
and new low prices, 


Inter-State Sales Co. 841 Ash St., Tipton, Ind. 




















on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 


2 alll 
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By J. H. WOOD 


Choosing the Breed 


AVING decided to 
flock of good purebred chickens, the 
next step will be to decide the breed 

For general farm purposes, only a few 
of the more common breeds and varieties 
should be consid- 
ered. Often begin 
ners desire to raise 
some uncommon 
breed so as to have 
diff« rent 


neighbors. 


keep a small 


something 
from the 
3 h ese 
varieties are not as 
- economical or prof- 
MR. WOOD icctie due tnt wat 





uncommon 





poses as the common varieties In the 
first place, it is difficult to obtain new 
blood ai 
second place, it will be 
market surplus stock without extensive 
advertising, 
small flock. 

The six most common and 
most popular 


reasonable prices, and in the 


found difficult to 
which is not practical for a 
therefore 


United 
Rocks, 


varieties in the 
States are: Plymouth 
Rhode Island Keds, White Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Anconas, and White 
Rocks. These have been improved in 
egg production more in the past few 
years than the less common varieties. 
It is reasonable to believe that a large 
number of breeders can make more prog- 
ress improving breeds than a few breed- 
ers can. In that connection, | might 
state that there is no such thing as the 
best laying breed, but that la 
inherited character and is an indi- 
} 


ian a breed 


Barred 


ying ability 





is an 
vidual 


characteristic. 


racteristic rather tl 
Small breeds such as the Leghorns and 
Anconas are 
duction and are not good meat 
They do, however, 1 
and fryers Our calle 
lay white egs ‘he one big objec 


bred primarily for egg pro- 


birds. 


to these breeds fr 
point is that they will 
chicks, ind arti I I b 
brooding will be n sary. In c 
munities where « pe tive poultry n 
keting is practiced and eggs are the 
main source of rey 1e, the egg breeds 
will be found very 
The American breeds, or dual purp: 

fowls, such as ie R le Island 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, etc., are 
the most popular general farm breeds 
where revenue is expected from poultry 
meat, eggs, capons, ¢ i ne American 
breeds mentioned above also make good 


mothers and sitters 
Standardization 


ARMERS in many sections of the 
South are standardizing on one or 
two breeds. This standardization has 
been very successiul. The 
vantage is in marketing. One individual 
with a small flock cannot market advan- 
number of individuals 
breed may 
hatching eggs, 
licks, or breeding stock. \ com- 
a reputation 
small 


biggest ad- 


tagecusly, while a 
keeping the same 
and fill large 
baby cl 
munity or county can make 
on one or two breeds while the 
individual cannot. 


cooperate 


roer - 
oraers fof 


Keep One Variety 

OO often a beginner wishes keep 
three or four varieties. This practice 
and should be discour- 
expense is necessary for 
housing and yarding, and more overhead 
for male birds will be the result. Diffi- 
culty will be experienced in marketing 
from several varieties. It is easy to sell 
any quantity of good purebred stock of 
one common variety, so why go to the 
trouble and expense of raising more? 

Many of our multi-colored varieties 
are graceful and beautiful when bred 
by one who understands color breeding, 
but these varieties usually deteriorate as 
far as color is concerned when placed in 
the hands of inexperienced breeders. An 
inexperienced breeder cannot breed for 
color, type, and egg production at the 
same time and make much headway. 


is not economical 
aged. More 








ae 
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[75 MILLION CHICKS 


a year 


are hatched 


in Buckeye Incubators 


Yes—and 150 Mil- 
lion Chicks are raised 
every year by the 
Buckeye System of 
Colony Brooding 


Thousands upon thousands of Buck- 
eye users have discarded other ma- 
chines of various makes—actually 
thrown them away and replaced 
them with Buckeyes. For Buckeye 
has restored their faith in poultry 
raising as a safe, sound, profitable 
business. 

It has taken the gamble owt. 


Buckeye Incubators hatch every 
hatchable egg — every time, hatch 
after hatch, year after year — and 
bring forth the finest, strongest 
chicks you ever saw. 

Buckeye Colony Brooders raise every 
raisable chick, saving millions of 
chicks yearly for Buckeye owners, at 
half the labor and expense. 

More Buckeyes are sold yearly than 





the combined total of the next three 
leading manufacturers. More Buck- 
eyes are exported toforeigncountries 
than the total of e/J other manufac- 
turers. Almost every one of the great 
agricultural colleges use Buckeye 
equipment. 

‘*How can I save my chicks from dying 
in the shell? How can I prevent the 
frightful mortality due to faulty brood- 
ers?’’ The Buckeye ‘‘Reason Why” 
Catalog answers these vital questions 
and many more. It tells why Buckeye 
Incubatorshatcheveryhatchableegg 
and whyBuckeye Broodersraisethem 
all to maturity. Send for it today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Incubators and Brooders 


731 Buclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 











You Can Raise Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 





iNCUBATONtS»* BR OODERs 


Many farmers are making more cles r money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than :.ny other farm 





product. Because of the mce proht and quick 


returns the poultry trade is expending rapidly. 


WE PAY 
FREIGHT 





Popular Sizess 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 


Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to operate. No ex- 
perience necessary. Co.nplete instructions with each 
machine. Thousands of Sure Hatch go into new hands 


every year, and old customers buy additional machines. 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise 
them all. The chicks you raise are the ones that bring 
in the money. Coal and oil-burning brooders. Eastem 
and Southern trade promptly supplied from Chicago, Hl. 
Low Prices and Strong Guarantee 
Send for Our Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 88 Fremont, Neb. 




















| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
3carre BABY CHICKS 


'Y, EXHIBITION Grow 
pe PEDIGREE Mating 


20 popular 
power layers, « 
4 breeds duck 





% Zi rder. Catalog ze. amps rere 
cS Nabob Hateh ries 4, Ga 
Th Member International oy ty hick yo 








The World's Great Laying Strain 
265- 210 and 2 sat pee strain are 
t tm! 


you 
feed eit qtier, Volesbie We 


atal f. Write tods 
MEMBER INFAL BABY CHICK ASSOC. 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm Box25 Center Hall, Pa, 





SULLIVAN QUALITY 
BABY CHICHS 


All te: 


carefull y selected torqualite and high e re pee 


duction by D. D. Sullivan, many years Nation- 

ally known breeder of record breaking, prize wees, 
Live delivery guarant oad. Catalog Free. 

QUALITY FAR = 102,, WELLSVILLE, MO, 


Chicks ¢ Fegs 


46,000 PURE GRED BREEDERS. 15 ‘go pg 
taying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. 

Prewer prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms. 








conan Me. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


BABY CHICKS! 


arred Rocks, Recs ! White 
My h ~ - 
lave beer ulled by the 

system-—are trap-nested 
Vaccinnaied by expert bae- 
gist 


[Re.cerrys. scewe Deve J 
BABY CHICKS! 


SINGLE COMB WHITE eae ant He CHICKS 
Strong and vigorous, from our Special Matings of 
7,000 FANCY BREEDERS 

cord unsurpassed, that produce every 
60,000 apacity incubators 















with an egg re 
egg we hatch in ou: 
Booking orders now for Janwary and February delivery 
Price $20 per 100; $90 per 500; $175 per 1,000, 
delivered, 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Ensley, Ala. 


Poultry ame Miter, Guide 


—tells all about ceeding and raising 
for it. Also describes ae fe INCUBATORS 
by ater and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- 

Coal and Oil Borning— Ser Cais 
ES. for Hatching. Spec:al LOW PRIC 
5. W. MILLER CO., Geox 50, Reckford, til, 


TS 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The above rate applies to the Georgia-Alabama edi- 
tion—100,000 circulation. State plainly what edl- 

tion you wish to use. 


oY TOBACCO 











— 
Lithia Springs Farm Offers for Galea Warne 





J 
and Adcock tobacco seed at $3 per Ib. C. Powell. 
Halifax, Va. ? ‘ 
and receive 2 pound chewing or 3 pound 
Tobacco Growers, 





Kentucky 


Sedalia, 


; Postpaid. 
ty. 








BABY CHICKS—December Prices. Ship Wednesdays. 
By Prepaid Parcels Post. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Per— 50 100 1,000 

Mixed breeds for friers. $7.50 $13.00 $60.00 $120.00 
n or W. Leghorns. 8.00 14.00 65.00 130.00 

Roe ks or Reds ........ 9.00 16.00 75.00 150.00 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





CHICKS gf 





ing Straine, 
ng 8 

Pp Catsiog Free. 

‘arm, Morristown, Tenn, 








Bay Your Christwas Cigars and Smoking Tobacco 


Direct—50 Aspirations, jiepaid, $1.59. Agents wante 
ed. Havana Smokehouse, Homeland, Georgia. 

Natura] Red Leaf Tobacco— Direct to congannety 
paid, best grade, 5 Ibs. $1.75. Smoking, 5 x 
W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. er 
Sharon, 

Homespun Tobaceo—! Ths, che wing, $1.75; 

20, $5.25. Smoking, 5 Wsy>-$1.2 » i do lo, tb 

Pipe and recipe free. Send no mot i. 

ceived. Kentucky Tobacco Co., P adueab, 
WANTED TO BU a 

Few Colonies of Bees Wanted. P. ®. 
1591, Birmingham, Ala. 

Farm Wanted-—From Owner only. Send, ful pare 
tieulars. Ray Smith, Maplewood, Mo, : 


i 
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24 modern factories, 7,000 agents, 
stand behind this product 


Swift & Company, twenty-four modern factories, 7,000 Authore 
ised Swift Agents—these are the factors which assure you of 
quality and satisfactory service when you buy Switft’e Red 
Steer Fertilizers 





















Every Swift product the 
bestofitskind—thisisthe 
policy which governs in 
each of the twenty-four 
Swift fertilizer factories. 
Each must conform to 
definite manufacturing 
standards 


Look for this sign. It 
identifies one of the 7,000 
Authorized Swift Agents 
who are equipped to ren- 
der real agricultural serv- 
ice to the farmer 




















Back of the fertilizer 


you 


HEN the Authorized Swift Agent 

in your town tells you that Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizers are the best ferti- 
lizers you can buy, you have abundant 
proof of the truth of this statement. 


You have one proof in the character 
and reputation of the Authorized Swift 
Agent. Only men who havea reputation 
for square dealing and who can and are 
willing to render a worth while service to 
the farmer in connection with the sale 
of fertilizers, are approached to become 
Authorized Swift Agents. 


You have additional proof in the ex- 
perience of farmers in your own county 
who use Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 
Get in touch with these farmers—find 
out the results they have obtained, many 
of them for a number of years. And you 
will find that they are ordering Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizers again this season. 


A fifty-year-old reputation 


Another convincing proof lies in the fact 
that for more than fifty years Swift & 
Company has maintained a reputation 
for making each Swift product the best 
of its kind—and this reputation stands 
back of every bag of Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizers. 


Twenty-four Swift factories, equipped 
with the most modern machinery, are 


buy 


engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. Every 
step in the manufacturing process, from 
the buying of the raw materials to the 
mixing and testing and shipping of the 
finished product, is carefully supervised 
by experts—experts in chemistry and ag- 
riculture and manufacturing. 


Only the highest grade and most pro- 
ductive sources of plant food are used in 
the manufacture of Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizers. Every bag is properly pro- 
cessed and combined to furnish each 
plant its proper proportion of plant food. 


Your guarantee of quality 


These are the things to consider when 
you buy your fertilizers this season. When 
you do consider them, you will buy Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizers—fertilizers that are 
backed by Swift & Company, its twenty- 
four modern factories and its 7,000 Au- 
thorized Swift Agents, and endorsed by 
thousands and thousands of practical, 
successful farmers. 


For fertilizers of highest quality, for 
service of genuine worth to you, look for 
the sign of the Authorized Swift Agent 
in your community. Discuss with him 
your fertilizer requirements—now. If you 
do not locate him readily, write to us and 
we will gladly put you in touch with him. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Mew Orleans, La. 


Dept. 121 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Albany, Ga. 





Fertilizers for the South 


It pays to use fertilizers—high analysis 
fertilizers. This is the message which goes 
out to the farmers of the land from the 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions in many states—with definite recom- 
mendations, based upon years of research 
and experiment, as to the fertilizers which 
will give best results on individual soils 
and crops. 


Following are the analyses recommended 
by the state agricultural authorities in the 
various states: 


Arkansas—Louisiana—Texas 


12-3-0 0-4-0 8-4-4 
7-5-5 9-64“ . 37s 
12-3-3 12-4-4 8- 


12-0-4 10-4-2 


3-8-10 


12-3-2 12-3-3 9-3-3 

12-4-4 10-4-4 8-4-4 

7-5-5 12-4-0 10-4-2 

9-4-3 8-5-3 7-6-5 

12-0-4 10-2-4 8-3-5 
8-4-6 


Soil Improvement Recommendations for 
Alabama Soils 


12-4-4 12-21%4.2 12-0-4 

10-4-4  11-2%-3 8-4-4 

10-3-3 10-234-4 8-4-5 
8-3-8 8-3-5 


As Authorized Swift Agent for the sale 
of Swift’s .Xed Steer Fertilizers, we are co- 
operating with the agricultural authorities 
in our state by handling the brands rec- 
ommended above which apply to local 

el conditions. 
py —~ Come in and let us select 
= the analysis that meets your 
own soil and crop require- 
ments. 


AM, 


Authorized Swift Agent 
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